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A PREFACE TO MORAL TRAINING 


By Professor FREDERICK S. BREED 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ir is a commonplace to remark that 
social conditions have vastly changed since 
the World War. We are living in a period 
of rapid social reconstruction. Old stand- 
ards are being modified or discarded; old 
beliefs are being assailed or altogether cast 
aside. New beliefs and new standards are 
in the making, and nowhere is the resultant 
confusion more evident than in the moral 
life of the nation. Reports regarding re- 
cent increases in crime have become a mat- 
ter of common knowledge and of deepest 
concern to law-enforcement agencies and to 
every thoughtful citizen. 

An analysis of data presented in the fed- 
eral census report shows that while prison 
commitments for drunkenness have mark- 
edly decreased since 1910, commitments for 
violations of the drug and liquor laws have 
noticeably increased. Most significant of 
all is the marked increase in commitments 
for such serious offenses as forgery, rape 
and homicide. The public impression is 
correct that in recent years there has been 
a rapid and alarming increase in several of 
the most dangerous types of immorality. 

Although promising experiments have 
been initiated here and there and construc- 
tive measures have been attempted in cer- 
tain localities, it can be truthfully said that 
the public schools have not yet really 


sensed this problem and have not yet seri- 
ously undertaken to meet it. In the face 
of new conditions and a threatening social 
situation, attributable no doubt in part to 
our neglect, we move along quite undis- 
turbed in the ways of tradition and the 
past. If the increasing delinquencies of 
our people are due in part to sins of omis- 
sion in the schools, it is time for educators 
to give serious thought to behavior prob- 
lems. 

The present deficiencies in moral educa- 
tion are due to a number of causes. In the 
first place, many teachers have a much too 
circumscribed conception of their function 
in relation to the behavior of youth. The 
limitation of their outlook is reflected in the 
meaning attached to such terms as ‘‘or- 
der,’’ ‘‘discipline’’ and of be- 
havior.’’ As ordinarily interpreted and 
applied, these terms are stiff and sterile in- 


se 


control 


deed. Their prominence in educational 
literature is no doubt explained by the fact 
that they express a prevailing attitude 
They indicate a great absorption in intel- 
lectual training and a relative neglect of 
emotional and volitional training. They 
suggest that teachers are absorbed in de- 
veloping ability in reading and arithmetic, 
algebra and physics, and regard discipline 
as satisfactory provided the behavior of 
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the pupils is such as to permit the work in 
these subjects to progress. Control of be- 
havior too commonly denotes that mastery 
of behavior by virtue of which achievement 
in school subjects is possible. Our educa- 
tional system, however, is responsible not 
only for the development of intellectual 
traits, but also for the development of per- 
sonal traits. Knowledge and skill are im- 
portant for the welfare of the individual 
and the group; desirable ways of feeling 
and acting in social situations are just as 
important. The vital question is not, Does 
the boy’s behavior meet the requirements 
of the class exercise? but rather, Does it 
meet the requirements of community life in 
America? <A new orientation is necessary 
in which the problems of character train- 
ing will be assigned a place of importance 
coordinate with those of intellectual train- 
ing—coordinate with, not subordinate to. 
The schools exist for the training of think- 
ing, feeling and acting—all three. 

The practice of judging conduct by the 
manner in which it meets school require- 
ments has recently been made the subject 
of careful experimental study. A Com- 
monwealth investigation conducted by E. 
K. Wickman’ shows that a child may be a 
problem to the teacher and not a problem 
to society. It shows just as clearly that 
children who are on the way to become 
social problems are often unrecognized by 
the teacher as problems because they fit too 
complacently into the pattern of the class- 
room. These significant results were best 
revealed when teachers and mental hygien- 
ists rated separately fifty kinds of misbe- 
havior of pupils in relative seriousness. 
The fifty kinds were ranked first on the 
basis of the judgments of 511 teachers and 
later on the basis of the judgments of 
thirty clinicians. The correlation between 


1E. K. Wickman, ‘‘Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes,’’ The Commonwealth Fund, 
Division of Publications, New York, 1928. 
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the two sets of rankings was —.08, which 
means that there was practically no agree- 
ment between the two rank orders. 
Wickman concludes that it is necessary 
to bring about a modification of teachers’ 
attitudes toward various types of conduct, 
inasrfuch as ‘‘teachers’ reactions can not 
be interpreted as entirely representative 
measures of the behavior of children, or as 
valid indices of behavior maladjustments in 
the broadest significanee.’’ This modifiea- 
tion of teachers’ attitudes is to be effected, 
so we gather, by the adoption of psychiatric 
opinion as a standard, with its extreme 
emphasis on the dangers of repression and 
its correlative emphasis on the freedom of 
The evaluations of the psychi- 
will probably not be 


childhood. 
atrists, however, 
adopted, without moderation, as a guide to 
classroom practice. 

Just as there can be no effective govern- 
ment without limitation of individual free- 
dom, so ean there be no effective school. 
Children are being trained to share in the 
institutional life of the nation. This insti- 
tutional life consists of a multitude of well- 
defined and, in many instances, highly com- 
plex practices, the acquisition of which can 
not safely be intrusted to chance or child- 
ish whim. This is as true in the sphere of 
the moral as in the sphere of the intellec- 
tual. In the well-worn phraseology, educa- 
tion consists in passing on a social heritage 
The process of transmission must not be 
construed, however, as a species of spiri- 
tual tyranny. It represents a duty of the 
state and a right as well as a duty of the 
individual. The welfare of the individual 
depends on his mastery of the best that has 
been thought and done in the line of his 
greatest interest and capability. Further- 
more, the past achievements of the race are 
evidently something other than flimsy con- 
ventions to be brushed aside by a ruthless 
individualism seeking self-expression. Pro- 
fessor George M. Stratton says: 
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In those regions where we Americans succeed 
most impressively—in wealth-making, in architec- 
ture and in science—our success comes by another 
attitude, not by swagger of individuality, but by 
individuality essentially moderated, tempered into 
respect for an order of things beyond the individ- 
ual. Our marked achievement in amassing wealth, 
in building and in scientific discovery and applica- 
tion has come and comes from creative individuals, 
but from individuals who have had to submit to a 
great order outside themselves; who consent to it 
and find their consent is not an enemy but a friend 
to their self-expression. By their very submission, 
strange to say, they find themselves enfranchised 
and given the freedom of the realm.2 


The quarrel regarding the doctrine of 
expression is simply an old quarrel in new 
guise. It is a phase of the old controversy 
regarding the doctrine of interest. There 
are educators like Montessori who shrink 
from requiring a child to do anything 
which does not captivate his interest, but 
their example has never been taken too 
seriously by American teachers. The wild- 
est utilitarian does not contend that the 
satisfaction of the moment is a test of 
values. The satisfactions sought are often 
deferred, are often attained only after self- 
denial, self-restraint, inhibition, repression 
—the kind of experience supposed to be 
inimical to mental health. Thanks to ex- 
perimental studies of the educative process, 
we are now socializing a child more pain- 
lessly than of old, but the Utopia of pure 
individualism is still far away. The day 
when all the important activities of life 
and all the necessary activities of the 
school will be performed with a pleasure 
accompaniment on the part of the citizen 
and the learner is simply a goal that fit- 
fully gleams at an infinite distance. 

A second weakness in school procedure 
with reference to the problems of discipline 
is the almost complete dependence on the 
incidental method of teaching. This is a 

2George M. Stratton, ‘‘A Black Beast in Our 


Edueation?’’ Scientific Monthly, 29: 546-50, De- 
cember, 1929. 
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natural consequence of the subordination 
of behavior problems to the problems of in- 
tellectual training. In important academic 
subjects the schools establish definite ob- 
jectives, select definite materials and devise 
definite methods of instruction. In moral 
training there is no such systematic attack. 
Instead, the incidental method is being 
employed, a method of teaching which has 
a history strewn with failure. It leads in- 
evitably in the direction of neglect. It is 
fortuitous, haphazard, ineffective, and can 
not be expected to yield the desired results 
in any field. As our chief reliance it has 
been found wanting. It must be supple- 
mented by a more systematic and direct 
methodological approach. 

There is a third difficulty that helps to 
explain our present lethargy. Teachers 
have been unduly influenced by certain 
unsubstantiated notions regarding the de- 
gree to which personality is improvable. 
‘‘Once a thief, always a thief’’ represents 
a crystallization of opinion that dominates 
the thinking of large masses of people, an 
adage which, like many of its kind, has 
never been authenticated. It is closely re- 
lated to the belief in hereditary determin- 
ism, the belief in the ‘‘congenitally crimi- 
nal,’’ the ‘‘moral imbecile,’’ the ‘‘born 


9? 


offender.’’ This theory has been promul- 
gated by such distinguished writers as 
Cesare Lombroso and Havelock Ellis, not to 
mention many others. Its effect, as Cyril 
Burt*® points out, is often reflected in the 
comments of teachers and social workers. 
He says: 

Teachers and social workers, when requesting a 
psychological examination for some delinquent 
child, still use the same fallacious argument. ‘‘ No 
girl,’’ they write in their reports, ‘‘who was not 
inherently abnormal would dare to do such deeds.’’ 
Or again: ‘‘The boy’s spitefulness and incorri 
gible thieving are obviously born in him; he evi 
dently takes after his uncle; and ought to be cer 


8 Cyril Burt, ‘‘The Young Delinquent,’’ p. 43 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1925. 
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tified as he was.’’ Or—the commonest phrase of 


all—‘‘ The child has already inherited some kink 


” 


in the brain. 


More recent experiments are providing 
convincing evidence that the influence of 
heredity as a factor in conduct has been 
egregiously exaggerated. William Healy, 
in his studies of a thousand juvenile delin- 
quents, did not find a single moral imbecile. 
Says Healy: 


When we began our work, there was no point on 
which we expected more data. We have been con- 
stantly on the alert for a moral imbecile—that is, 
& person intact in mental powers, but devoid of 
moral feelings. Many cases have been brought to 
us as such. We have not found one.‘ 


After a detailed investigation of 197 de- 
linguents, lasting over a period of ten 
years, Cyril Burt® came to a similar con- 
clusion : 


In point of fact, small evidence as a rule is pro- 
eurable to demonstrate beyond dispute that the 
criminal proclivities of the parent have been 
handed down to the child by true biological trans- 
mission. Other causes, less hypothetical in charac- 
ter, more obvious in their mode of operation, may 
very frequently be traced; and their removal is 
followed in not a few examples by a reform as 
immediate as it is complete. ... As in physical 
disorders, so in moral—contagion is too often mis- 
taken for heredity. 


Lastly, note the conclusion of John B. 
Watson,®* after his study of the reactions of 
infants at Johns Hopkins University : 


The behaviorist is now inclined to discard the 
whole concept of instinct and to believe that al- 
most all of the complicated reactions we see the 
infant displaying are built in. 

We now know how and why human emotional 
behavior grows up, why some people are fearful, 
shy, given to anger and rage, why some are jeal- 
ous, why others shrink into themselves when the 


4 William Healy, ‘‘The Individual Delinquent,’’ 
p. 783. 

5 Burt, op. cit., p. 55. 

6 John B. Watson, ‘‘What is Behaviorism?’’ 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 152: 723-29, 1926. 
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voice of authority speaks, why many failures in 
sex and home adjustment occur. We have experi 
mentally studied the process of the building in of 
these emotional patterns in infancy; they are al 
pretty well laid down before the end of the second 
year of infancy. We understand the process and 
to some extent we can control it. So far as we 
can judge, most vocational slants are likewise 
built in at a very early age. The home (mother, 
father, brother, sister, relatives) is responsible for 
what the child becomes. Nurture—not nature—is 


responsible. 


Thus far attention has been devoted to 
conceptions whose inadequacy is either evi- 
dent or is susceptible of objective proof 
sefore, however, one can prepare a proper 
preface for a moral-training program, one 
must take account of certain philosophical 
notions that in spite of their controversial! 
character and lack of verification cast a 
sickly shadow across our path. Their na 
ture and blighting influence become clear 
just as soon as the problem of moral educa- 
tion is examined in some of its wider rela- 
tionships. 

Skepticism in regard to moral training 
is engendered by the belief that the morals 
of a people are merely its mores, that is, its 
eustoms and conventions; that they are 
merely arbitrary folk-ways, able to claim 
only the slightest justification for their 
being. Or again, one who has developed a 
degree of sophistication in the field of 
ethics may contend—many have so con- 
tended—that in a world of scientific de 
terminism morality has nowhere to la) 
its head. If all movements in the world, 
including human reactions, are the result 
of natural causation, or better, are ‘‘ma- 
terially’’ caused, humans are accountable 
for their behavior no more than rain drops; 
hence, the argument proceeds, all indi- 
vidual responsibility vanishes and ethics 
is reduced to the status of a polite fiction 
In such a world, of course, free will dis- 
appears like a mist before the sunrise, and 
the murderer is nothing more than an un- 
fortunate victim of cruel circumstance. 





ew 
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The answer to the mores argument is ap- 
proached through a definition of morality. 
Morality may be defined as a quality of a 
voluntary act. When an act has this qual- 
ity, it is said to be right; when it has the 
spposite quality, it is said to be wrong. 
[he rightness or wrongness of an action is 
measured by its effects. If an action is of 
such a character that it contributes to hu- 
man welfare, it is a moral action. Welfare 
is measured in terms of the satisfaction of 
human wants, or merely in terms of human 
satisfaction. Those actions, therefore, that 
in the end and on the whole yield the 
createst sum total of human satisfaction 
will be aceepted as the system of actions 
entitled to a place in the moral calendar. 
Suppose, for example, one should raise a 
question regarding the morality of lying. 
The answer, according to this view, would 
be that lying is a type of action which 
contributes to the dissatisfaction of men, 
and is therefore wrong. How does one 
know the effects of this action? Simply 
from the evidence supplied through cen- 
turies of observation. There is no known 
way of precisely measuring the satisfac- 
tions of men, there is no precise hedonistic 
calculus, but they are nevertheless esti- 
mated in amount as accurately as may be, 
and a conclusion is reached. True, there 
are actions whose results can not be so 
clearly estimated as those of lying, and 
here the skeptic who regards morality as 
mere convention has something in his favor. 
Should a woman wear short skirts and 
transparent hose? Should she smoke? 
Should a man ever regale himself with a 
potion of gin? Here obviously one is on 
more debatable ground, for the results of 
these actions in terms of satisfaction and 
the opposite are more difficult to estimate ; 
that is, it more difficult to reach a decision 
because the resulting satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions are probably more nearly 
balanced. One can agree with our skeptic 
to the extent of admitting that there are 
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many actions regarded as moral to-day that 
have nothing other than convention for 
their support. In other words, their chief 
support resides in the inclinatiens of habit. 
The point of supreme importan. *, however, 
is that we humans have discovered a large 
number of actions whose good effects are 
sufficiently well known or agreed upon, and 
these, it seems perfectly clear, must receive 
the support of every individual endowed 
with normal rationality and interested in 
personal and social betterment. 

The scientific determinist presents a 
somewhat more difficult problem, but one 
no less open to a satisfactory conclusion. 
As a matter of fact, much can be said in 
favor of his position. Nobody has yet 
demonstrated that the cause-and-effect 
chain of the material world is interrupted 
capriciously or otherwise by a force known 
as free will. If one reads his psychology 
carefully, one finds little in favor of such 
a will. Note the definition of voluntary 
action found in the ordinary psychological 
treatise: When the idea of a movement pre- 
cedes it, the movement is called a voluntary 
act. The definition does not say that the 
idea has any causal relation to the action. 
It may precede merely as an inert spec- 
tator, and psychology written from the 
standpoint of a natural science leaves no 
other impression. 

In many persons this view creates some- 
thing of alarm. The man in the street is 
strongly disposed to believe in the freedom 
of his will and its efficacy as a causal force. 
Scientists, however, are not in general dis- 
tressed by the idea, and others need not be. 
In fact, more or less unconsciously, the 
mechanistic theory is being increasingly 
applied, even if it has not been generally 
accepted. Its effects are observed in many 
connections, and particularly in connection 
with the whole problem of human behavior. 
Our penal institutions are undergoing a 
great change. They are becoming reforma- 
tory institutions. Retaliatory measures 
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are being superseded by remedial measures. 
And the same transformation is taking 
place in the schools. The young miscreant 
inspires no urge for vengeance in the heart 
of the scientific teacher. She regards such 
a pupil as she would an automobile out of 
repair. His mechanism needs readjust- 
ment. Children are not now flogged for 
errors in school subjects, as of old. Their 
errors are scientifically studied, the causes 
are sought and remedial procedures are 
initiated to remove the causes. The 
method to be followed in the sphere of be- 
havior is precisely the same. Moreover, 
this method seems not only more scientific ; 
fortunately, it is also vastly more humane. 
It is ushering into the home, the school and 
the prison a great era of sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 

Now what of the moral problem in such 
a world? It seems quite evident that 
moralists need have no fear of the conse- 
quences of such a view. Take the case of 
the young intellectuals who commit their 
shocking deed and defend their action. or 
are defended, on the ground of natural 
causation. A new point of view in regard 
to individual responsibility is necessary in 
this case, but the program of moral edueca- 
tion in the school and in society will by 
no means be abandoned. As is well known, 
a rattlesnake has a form of behavior that 
makes his social contacts hazardous indeed. 
He is not, however, charged on this account 
with any individual responsibility in the 
older sense of the term, nevertheless he is 
held amenable for his action, and is re- 
formed, imprisoned or executed in conse- 
quence. No matter how he came by his 
dangerous mode of reaction, he is an in- 
acceptable member of society, and society 
maintains the right to treat him accord- 
ingly. He is not tolerated in society unless 
he undergoes a beneficent modification. 


Until modified, he is required to remain 
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incarcerated. Under such a system there 
is still as great incentive as before, in fact 
a more appealing incentive, for the delin- 
quent to be relieved of the error of his 
ways. In other words, the theory of sci- 
entific determination does not free the 
world of the problem of morality; it does 
not commit us to laissez-faire and license. 
With its adoption moral judgments will be 
based on the same criteria as before; mis- 
creants will suffer the consequences of their 
acts, and incentives to reform will not be 
diminished in strength. The lines of the 
sorrowful picture of criminality will sim- 
ply be drawn the deeper, and science and 
sympathy will go out with new hope and 
better promise to redeem the wreckage of 
human lives. 

The foregoing argument amounts to this: 
(1) That teachers should conceive their 
task as one of training children in desirable 
modes of social response rather than as one 
of mere order, discipline or control of 
behavior. (2) That they should give 
behavior problems a place of importance 
coordinate with, not subordinate to, the 
training of the intellect. (3) That they 
should adopt a more direct and systematic 
method of instruction to supplement the 
incidental method of the past. (4) That 
they should realize, in line with more re- 
cent investigations, the improvability of 
personality, and reject the doctrine of 
hereditary determinism. (5) That they 
should become aware of the solid sanctions 
for the behavior objectives in a properly 
constructed curriculum, disabusing their 
minds of the notion that morality is mere 
convention. (6) That they should con- 
template the drift toward scientific deter- 
minism without alarm, recognizing that 
even if human reactions are mechanically 
determined, the problems of morality still 
abide, and abide with more hopefulness of 
solution. 


to 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE CURRICULUM' 


By Dr. THOMAS W. GOSLING 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, AKRON, OHIO 


TuIs paper assumes that the old-fash- 
ioned home economies courses very prop- 
erly are passing rapidly out of existence 
and that new courses under the general 
name of home-making are taking their 
place. A very good name commonly used 
in England but not yet current in America 
is housewifery. Whatever the new name 
may be, there is certainly a new concept 
which it is important for us to accept in the 
interest of wider usefulness to the pupils 
n the schools. Cooking, sewing and milli- 
nery, which constituted most of the old 
home economies courses, are now becoming 
a part of a larger program with larger im- 
plications for the individual and for so- 
ciety. It is no longer considered proper, 
for example, to teach girls in a cooking 
class how to prepare dainty dishes for an 
afternoon tea. Where cooking is taught as 
a separate subject, it is used as an agency 
for training girls in ways to prepare 
vholesome meals at reasonable cost for the 
several types of families to which they 
belong. As an indication of a change in 
the point of view, the cooking classes are 
now giving way to classes in foods and 
nutrition. 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES IN HoME-MAKING 
CouRSES 

Most of the critics of our contemporary 
life have a good deal to say about the pass- 
ing of the family. Some of them seem to 
think that the family already has disap- 
peared; others merely deprecate its pass- 
ing. Although family life is undergoing 
many changes, it is difficult for one who 
endeavors to take a comprehensive view of 

1 Address delivered at a conference called by the 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education, at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, March 22. 


the situation to accept the judgment of the 
critics. It is reasonable to say, however, 
that our family life in America needs al! 
the support and the strength which indi- 
vidually and collectively we can give to it 
Home-making courses in the schools when 
rightly conceived and properly adminis- 
tered may be considered as strong conser- 
vative forces directed to the maintenance of 
the integrity of the family. Upon this in- 
tegrity depends much of the social and 
moral welfare of our civilization. Unless 
teachers and administrators have this 
social objective for home-making courses, 
the work in this relatively new department 
in the schools will not fulfil reasonable 


expectations. 


THe ConTENT OF Home-MAKING 
COURSES 

A liberal course in home-making, a 
course which might be made of the greatest 
value to all boys and girls, would include 
many different elements. It would in- 
clude, for example, courses in the care of 
children, nursing, first aid, sewing, foods 
and nutrition, marketing, laundering, mil- 
linery, budget-making and thrift, home 
hygiene, home sanitation, home decoration, 
selection of materials, the making of simple 
repairs, home courtesies and obligations of 
the family and of family life. The names 
to be attached to these courses are not im- 
portant. The underlying purpose is to 
give such training to our boys and girls as 
will enable them to become adequate, 
efficient and high-minded home-makers, 
having all the knowledge, skill and loyalty 
required for the high purpose involved in 
this almost universal task. Much has been 
said recently about the necessity of empha- 
sizing living as well as learning. Home- 
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making courses should aim to strengthen 
both living and learning. 


WueEen SHoutp Home-MAKING 
Courses BrEGIn? 

A comprehensive program for instruc- 
tion in home-making very properly would 
begin in the kindergarten extend 
through all the years until the pupil finally 


and 
leaves school. The procedure in the lower 
grades would be quite informal in nature 
and should not involve text-books and spe- 
cial time allotments, especially if these time 
allotments are interpreted as opportunities 
for isolating the instruction from the gen- 
eral purpose of the school. For example, 
we can not properly teach home courtesy 
for fifteen or twenty minutes in the day 
and pay no attention whatever to courtesy 
for the rest of the time. We have already 
too many isolated compartments to warrant 
the establishment of even one more. The 
teaching of home-making in the kindergar- 
ten and elementary grades requires only a 
little more socialization of procedures al- 
ready followed. There is need of a new 
emphasis with only such additional sub- 
ject-matter as will make this new emphasis 
effective. Teaching of this kind already 
has been done in a highly acceptable man- 
ner in isolated cases. 

There will come a time, of course, in the 
life of a child when concentration upon 
certain types of subject-matter will be de- 
sirable and necessary. The formal courses 
in home economies frequently began in the 
sixth grade. Perhaps the new courses in 
home-making should begin to require con- 
centrated attention at the beginning of the 
sixth grade. Prior to that grade, most of 
the instruction should be given by the regu- 
When the somewhat 
of a 


well- 


lar classroom teacher. 
more formal courses begin, the aid 
specialist will be The 
trained specialist will not isolate her work 
from the general program of the school. 


desirable. 
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On the contrary, she will articulate it 
closely with the general objectives which 
the school is striving to attain. 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
all pupils, boys and girls alike, should have 
the advantage of the home-making courses 
After 
the eighth grade, the program may become 


as a part of their regular schedule. 


still more highly specialized and, if the 
term is not misunderstood, more highly 
scientific. 

For the present it most likely will be 
advisable to put the work in the high schoo! 
upon an elective basis until such time as 
our teachers and supervisors of home- 
making can devise a program of sufficient 
merit to warrant us in making it compul- 
sory for all. It would not be helpful to the 
great cause which courses in home-making 
should serve if these courses were to be 
made compulsory before the content and 
the methods of instruction are developed to 
a point where they can command almost 
universal respect. The courses must make 
their way by merit rather than by decrees 
of boards of education and superintendents 


of schools. 
CoursEs FoR Boys 


Before a program such as has been out- 
lined can be put into effect, it will be neces- 
sary to develop materials appropriate for 
the instruction of boys. It may be that we 
shall have to devise some new name which 
will not suggest to the boys that they are 
being feminized. To effect the necessary 
change in the attitude of boys will require 
much taet and much skill, far more, in 
fact, than have yet been exhibited. To be 
sure, in some places boys have been lured 
into home-making courses in foods and 
nutrition under the guise of courses in 
camp cookery. The few boys, very limited 
in number, who have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to learn camp cookery have 


had much pleasure and profit from the ex- 
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perience. The bait has not been sufficiently 
tempting, however, to attract more than a 
very few. 
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efficient workers receive high pay for their 
services. Because hosemaids and cooks in 
the past have so frequently been treated as 


Home-making is not an obligation of - menials, many women have avoided service 


women only; it is an equal obligation rest- 
ing upon men. There is, of course, a 
division of labor and a division of fune- 
tions. These divisions need carefully to be 
recognized in the preparation of boys and 
girls for the performance of these funce- 
tions. The plain fact remains, however, 
that both boys and girls need training so 
that they may be able later by cooperative 
endeavor to establish and to maintain 
homes in which both sexes will recognize 
equal obligations. Our accepted plan of 
coedueation of the sexes in the public 
schools ought to mean more than a mere 
sharing of opportunities; it ought to mean 
also a sharing of obligations and of duties. 
If this system of coeducation ean only 
teach the real meaning of loyalty, it will 
make its contribution as a system to the 
stability of the home. 


VocATIONAL COURSES 


In addition to the home-making courses 
which should be developed for elementary 
schools and for high schools, there is need 
of voeational courses which in the larger 
cities at least should give to both boys and 
girls adequate preparation for occupations. 
Many women already have found profitable 
employment in cafeterias, restaurants and 
hotels, where knowledge of foods and of 
their conservation and preparation has 
been very useful. Many other women are 
engaged in buying and selling of textiles 
and millinery and in many other oceupa- 
tions that might be named for which defi- 
nite vocational training might well be pro- 
vided in vocational schools. 

There is another vocational field which 
home-making courses may serve. Well- 
trained cooks and housemaids are not 
numerous and are in great demand. The 


of this kind. It is honorable service, how- 
ever, and oftentimes it offers living condi- 
tions which are far to be preferred over the 
conditions which are enjoyed by women 
workers in factories and in offices. It 
might well be one of the objectives of home 
economies teachers in vocational schools to 
create a different attitude towards work in 
the home and to induce young women to 
prepare themselves for a kind of service 
which will command respect, consideration 
and adequate remuneration. 

For men also there are particular fields 
of service which vocational home-making 
schools may undertake to develop. Some of 
these positions are in private homes; many 
of them are in institutions which require 
special training of a kind which home- 
making departments are prepared ade- 
quately to give. 


Costs 


The cost of conducting home economics 
courses in the past has been very heavy, 
especially in the high schools. The rooms 
used for the purpose have been large; the 
equipment has been expensive; the classes 
have been small, and the time allotment has 
been double that allotted to the academic 
subjects. If a more extensive program is 
to be developed, it will be of the utmost 
importance that the cost be kept within 
reasonable limits. Where schools are 
organized on a basis of forty or forty-five 
minute periods in academic subjects, it 
may be necessary to continue the double 
period for home-making. A more desirable 
arrangement would be to have fifty or sixty 
minute periods throughout the school with 
only one period allotted to home-making. 

With the development of improved meth- 
ods of instruction whereby more attention 











YR 


is given to individual needs, it ought to be 
possible to increase the class size in home- 
making courses considerably. Increase in 
class size and reduction in time allotment 
will do much in the direction of reducing 
costs. Of eourse, mere reduction of cost 
should not be the objective. There must 
still be high efficiency. There is very good 
authority for the opinion that eighty min- 
utes for a class period are too long for one 
project and too short for two projects. If 
this opinion be true, there is extravagance 
in the present arrangement. There is also 
much evidence in favor of the efficiency of 
than are 
usually found in home-making courses. It 
is most likely, therefore, that the changes 


suggested would reduce the cost without 


instruction in larger classes 


impairing efficiency in the slightest degree. 
Teachers and supervisors of home econom- 
ics should look with favor upon economic 
administration, for this kind of administra- 
tion contributes not only to the general 
welfare of the schools but also to the main- 
tenance and development of each special 
department. In the long run no depart- 
ment can expect to have continued support 
and favor if it absorbs a disproportionate 
share of the income of the schools. 


SoctaL IMPLICATIONS OF HoOME- 
MAKING COURSES 

Every effort should be made to discover 
the ways and means by which courses in 
home-making may contribute to social wel- 
fare. To his end al! anti-social practices 
should be eliminated from the established 
program of instruction. For example, 
there should be no exploitation of pupils 
in home-making courses. Girls should not 
be expected regularly to prepare meals for 
the cafeterias or to do other things which 
do not contribute directly to an educational 
objective. The occasional luncheon or din- 
ner prepared by pupils is justifiable on 
several grounds. It is the regular and 
definite exploitation that should be avoided. 
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On the positive side, teachers and super- 
visors of home economics should endeavor 
to make the work of their department con 
tribute to social needs. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose, it is necessary to have a 
wide variety of practices suitable to th 
Schools in 


one district should not be obliged to con- 


different family income levels. 


form to the practices of other districts that 
have totally different economic conditions. 
If there can be general acceptance of the 
idea that home-making courses are directed 
to social ends, all the details of administra- 
tion, of supervision and of teaching will be 


determined very readily. For example, the 


’? 


so-called ‘‘practice cottage,’’ expensive as 
it may be to operate, will strongly be ree- 
ommended when once we accept the notion 
that girls are to have practical training as 
home-makers. 

One of the great unfilled needs of the 
American people is to know what and how 
to eat. 
dig our graves with our teeth. 
tive statement emphasizes very forcibly the 


Some one has said that many of us 
This figura- 


thought that a proper diet has much to do 
with health. Scientific research in the near 
future is likely to place increasing empha- 
sis upon the importance of dietetics. We 
must look to the laboratories of physiologi- 
eal chemistry, of biochemistry and of 
bacteriology for the scientific investigations 
on which to formulate community health 
programs. Physicians, nurses and the pub- 
lie press may give publicity to the results 
of scientific research. The teachers of 
home economies or of home-making can do 
more than any other single agency to popu- 
larize the results obtained in science labo- 
ratories. It is in the power of these teach- 
ers, not working alone but supported by 
other social agencies, to make over the food 
habits of the people and thus to add very 
largely to the health and the well-being of 
all. If our departments of home economics 
or of home-making had been fully prepared 
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to meet the emergency, perhaps when alco- 
holie stimulants were taken from the people 
by the prohibition amendment substitutes 
would have been offered which would have 
done much to reduce the physical craving 
of those who had been habituated to drink. 


Tue TEACHER 


If there is to be an extensive reorganiza- 
tion of home-making courses for the pur- 
pose of affording better instruction to 
school children and for the further purpose 
of serving general social needs, it is obvious 
that we must return in this instance, as in 
most others of the kind, to a consideration 
of the training of teachers. Some excellent 
schools already are preparing teachers to 
meet such demands as have been outlined 
in this paper. The serious problem of 
training concerns not so much the prepara- 
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tion of new teachers but rather the eleva- 
tion of the standards of those who are al- 
ready in service. The old idea that home 
economics meant cooking and sewing has 
taken so firm a hold upon educational 
theory that it will be exceedingly difficult 
to effect rapid change. The situation, how- 
ever, is not altogether discouraging. 

Within the next few years, the teacher 
of home economics or of home-making will 
have professional equipment far in ad- 
vance of that which most teachers have 
to-day. This teacher of the future will 
articulate her work closely with the work 
of other departments, especially with that 
of the departments of science, of art and of 
the social studies. This teacher will be a 
leader in the profession and will have her 
name written high on the list of those who 
serve their generation well. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRISTOL MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

THE Scientific Monthly reports that when the 
British Association meets in Bristol from Sep- 
tember 3 to 10, it will do so for the fourth time 
in that city. At the first meeting there, in 1836, 
Lord Northampton, a vice-president, laid the 
foundation stone of Clifton Suspension Bridge. 
It is a tribute to applied science in one direction 
that the association has been intimately con- 
nected with the construction of two of the 
world’s famous bridges, for after the meeting in 
South Africa in 1905 the then president, Sir 
George Darwin, opened the railway bridge over 
the Zambezi below Victoria Falls. 

All the sections of the association will be in 
full activity as usual. There are associations 
“for the advancement of science” in other coun- 
tries, which have formed a much larger number 
of sections than the British Association, some 
meeting only to deal with special topics. The 
British Association permits its sections to form, 
if they want, special departments to do this—on 
the present occasion there will be in session a de- 
partment of mathematics under the section of 
mathematical and physical sciences, and a de- 
partment of forestry under the section of bot- 





any. But otherwise the sections range widely 
within their own divisions of science: in the 
Bristol program, for instance, we find the chem- 
ical section (to take a single example) announe- 
ing successive discussions on chemotherapy and 
the British dyestuffs industry. 

In reviewing a British Association program, 
with its three hundred lectures, papers or dis- 
cussions, there is a certain temptation to con- 
fine examples to those subjects of applied 
science which are intelligible to the layman 
and appropriate to the general interests of 
the day. Professor F. O. Bower, however, 
who will assume the presidency of the asso- 
ciation in succession to Sir Thomas Holland, 
will deal in his address with “Size and Form in 
Plants.” 

The educational section will receive an ad- 
dress from Lord Eustace Perey, a former pres- 
ident of the Board of Education, on “A Policy 
of Higher Education,” and, following the eus- 
tomary arrangement of its program, will dis- 
cuss groups of communications on outstanding 
current topies in education, such as the central 
schools. 

Publie lectures—those, that is, to which the 
public and not only members of the association 
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are admitted—have been asked for with unusual 
and gratifying freedom, not only in Bristol but 
also in neighboring towns. Among such lectures 
in Bristol, Sir Arthur Keith will speak on the 
debt which modern anthropology owes to a 
famous Bristol—Dr. John 


Beddoe, and Sir Daniel Hall will interest the 


former eitizen of 
local fruit-farming industry concerning research 


on apples. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Use of the Bible in the publie schools in the 
State of Washington “as a reference book be- 
cause of its relationship to publications in lit- 
erature and history” is prohibited by a constitu- 
tional provision which “interdicts the giving of 
any and all Bible instruction in the publie 
schools,” according to an opinion by the As- 
sistant Attorney General of Washington, E. W. 
Anderson, quoted in the U. S. Daily. 

The opinion, delivered at the request of the 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
N. D. Showalter, follows: 

We are in receipt of your letter which reads: 


In the publie schools of this state it frequently 
becomes necessary to refer to the Bible as a refer- 
ence book, because of its relationship to publica- 
tions in literature and history which are used and 
adopted as our lawful texts. Our books on ethics 
frequently refer to the Bible as a source from 
which equality, justice and fraternity first spring. 
Quotations frequently call for further reading and 
research also, so that its use in public education 
has come to be a necessity as a library of infor- 
mation. 

You are familiar with the fact that our govern- 
ment is based upon certain principles of justice 
and equality, which were presumably borrowed 
from ‘‘The Book’’; that each elected official is 
required to take an oath, and that every court of 
justice is required to administer oaths based upon 
the injunction found in the teachings and writings. 

Because of these things, it seems necessary to 
refer to the original sources as the best evidence 
of rights and duties of citizenship in order to 
teach the fundamental truths governing our social 
order. It therefore seems apparent, that whether 
or not we accept the Bible upon the same basis, 
its teachings and references have come to be im- 
portant in public education and its use seems to 
become in greater and still greater demand. 

I am familiar with the ruling made by the 
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attorney general’s office some years ago, but I do 
not feel altogether certain as to how far we may 
go in the using of the Bible without either the 
spirit or the letter of our state’s supreme law. 

I shall greatly appreciate your opinion set fort! 
anew on the use of the Bible in the public schools 
in the manner I have indicated, in order that | 
may direct our publie school service in conformity 


with the laws of our state. 


We have passed upon this or analogous ques 
tions on a number of oceasions holding that the 
constitution, especially Article I, section 11, in- 
terdicts the giving of any and all Bible instruc 
tion in the publie schools. 1 Ops. Atty. Gen 
142, Ops. Atty. Gen. 1909-10, p. 135, 1915-16, 
p. 254. The question was exhaustively consid 
ered by the Supreme Court in State ex rel. 
Dearle v. Frazier, 102 Wash. 369, and a sim 
ilar conelusion reached. The plan therein con 
demned contemplated the giving of 
credits for outside instruction upon the “his- 
torical, biographical, narrative and literary 
features of the Bible only.” 

The argument was advanced that this did 
not necessarily involve “religious instruction” 
within the meaning of the constitution, but the 
supreme court held that the term “religious 
instruction” was used in the constitution in its 
broad rather than sectarian sense and, there- 
fore, included any form of Bible instruction. 
A careful reading of the opinion of the supreme 
court in the cited ease leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the use of the Bible in the public 
schools “as a reference book because of its re- 
lationship to publications in literature and his 
tory” is prohibited. 


certain 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 

EpucatTion by radio, which was started as an 
experiment last spring, has met with an encour- 
aging response from the teaching profession 
and is recognized as a valuable method of sup- 
plementary instruction. In the schedule of 
programs for 1930-31 of the American Schoo! 
of the Air, there will be 105 specially prepared 
half-hour periods devoted to education, broad 
east over the Columbia network. 

For the 20,000 schools, which regularly fol- 
low the course, the advisory faculty has pre- 
pared charts and teachers, guides, well in ad 
vance of the opening. The weekly schedule 
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starting October 20, at 2:30 P. M., E. S. T., 


follows: 


Monday—American history (dramatizations) 
alternately 5th, 6th grades and high schools. 

Tuesday—Junior and senior high-school music 
appreciation. 

Wednesday—Literature (dramatizations) alter- 
nately 5th, 6th grades and high school. 

Thursday—Story telling and music appreciation 
for lst, 2nd and 3rd grades. 

Friday—Current events (15 minutes) 5th and 
6th grades; vocational information (15 min- 
utes) 11th and 12th grades. 


School principals and teachers throughout 
the eountry may receive copies of the schedule 
by writing to the American School of the Air, 
Box 100, Chicago, Ill. This year’s series will 
be broadeast from the studios of WABC and 
carried by more than fifty stations of the 
Columbia System. 

The 105 programs have been selected by the 
advisory faculty and the executive staff after 
a eareful analysis of reports sent in by school 
principals and teachers, and consultation with 
authorities on specifie educational subjects, as 
well as a thorough study of the results accom- 
plished during the experimental stages last 
spring. In no sense is this series to be con- 
sidered other than in the light of a supplemen- 
tary method of instruction. 

The program will be presented in the manner 
which proved to be the most efficacious last year 
and many of the practical suggestions sent in, 
as well as the improvements made _ possible 
through trial and experience, will be incor- 
porated. 

There are now in course of preparation com- 
plete handbooks, manuals and classroom guides 
to help both teachers and pupils in preparation 
for these programs as well as in conducting 
appropriate project work after the broadcasts 
have been presented. 

The school will be guided by the same ad- 
visory faculty and committee and Dr. William 
C. Bagley, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will act as dean 
of the faculty. Ray S. Erlandson will be the 
executive director of the school with Miss Alice 
Keith, chairman of the music appreciation com- 
mittee of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
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ference, as broadcasting and musical direetor, 
assisted by Josef Bonime, conductor and ar- 
ranger. Miss Annette Bushman will be di- 
rector of program preparation, assisted by 
Harold McGee, dramatic director of radio pres- 
entation. The programs for the history and 
literature series are being prepared by radio 
dramatists Henry Fisk Carlton and William 
Ford Manley. The educational bureau of the 
Columbia System will be directed by Frederic 
Willis, with William C. Bagley, Jr., as field 
representative. 


STATE AID TO THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


AccorDING to an article in the New York 
Times the state’s contribution toward the sup- 
port of public education in New York City 
will reach its peak during 1931, when a record 
sum of $45,691,439 will be supplied by the 
state. 

The “natural” growth of the schools auto- 
matically adds from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000 
to the educational budget each year. It is 
planned to ask the next legislature for an in- 
crease in state contributions by counting kin- 
dergarten children in the attendance figures 
which form one of the bases of computing state 
aid. 

In addition to growing, the system develops 
problems which entail special expenditures each 
year, thus swelling the increases in the budget 
beyond provisions for “natural” expansion. 

The two bases of state aid computations— 
size of school attendance the year before and 
an annual stipend for each unit of twenty- 
seven elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren and twenty-two high, vocational and con- 
tinuation school pupils—operated in the city’s 
favor this year, with the result that state aid 
for 1931 was $3,867,496 above this year’s sum. 
However, some of the money assigned for 1930 
was spent last year, the actual increase in ex- 
penditures of 1931 over 1930 thus standing at 
$2,667,496. 

How far the city will benefit by increased 
state aid for 1931 is shown by the fact that 
most of the budgetary increase of nearly 
$5,000,000 will be borne by a corresponding 
increase of nearly $4,000,000 in the state’s 
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appropriation, while the city’s additional eon- 
With the state 


funds after 1931 remaining relatively station- 


tribution will be only $780,000. 


ary, and the educational budget continuing to 


increase, the relative roles of city and state 
contributors of the means of improvement and 
growth probably will be reversed. 

Fair weather last 


stance that only one Jewish holiday fell on a 


winter and the cireum- 
regular schoo) day served to promote better 
school attendance, which was said to be one 
factor in the rise of state aid. Another more 
important element was the fact that under the 
Dick-Rue law, providing for an increase of 
$100 every year for four years, beginning in 
1926-1927, in the allowances for elementary 
and high school group stipends, the peak of 
such appropriations would be reached in the 
school year of 1930-1931, when a maximum of 
$1,500 for every group of twenty-seven pri- 
mary school students and a maximum of $1,900 
for each unit of twenty-two secondary school 
pupils would be paid by the state. 

When the computation, on basis of atten- 
dance, is made, the state requires the subtrac- 
tion of a sum equal to “six-tenths of a mill on 
each $1 for full valuation of real and personal 
property, and the balance remaining is the 
maximum amount of state aid allowable to the 
city.” 

“It is anticipated that in 1932, the extra 
amount due to normal inerease in attendance 
will be offset by an deduction of 
about the same amount arising through the ap- 
plieation of the six-tenths mill rule to the nor- 
mal inerease in full value of real and personal 
property. It is possible in the future for the 
full valuation of property to rise to a point 
where the application of the six-tenths mill 
rule will result in a deerease of state aid below 
the amount anticipated as receivable for the 


increased 


school year 1930-31.” 

Another way in which state aid funds might 
be inereased, would be a generous extension of 
the principle applied in the ease of classes of 
mentally or physically handicapped children, 
the stipend for whom is computed on the basis 
of the number of teachers regardless of size 
of classes or fluctuations of attendance. 

The city “earned” $75,000 in state aid by 
maintaining three training schools for teachers. 
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support the 
1930- 


Federal also helped to 
schor Is. 


1931 the system will receive about $245,000 in 


funds 
During the academic year of 
“estimated federal moneys earned by reason of 
the maintenance of vocational activities,” an 
increase of $10,000 over the 1930 fund. 

Further action to reduce retardation in the 
elementary schools would send the 1932 budget 
total considerably above the estimate for this 
year, $141,296,636. At present the establish- 
ment of a behavior clinic is planned, resulting 
in a special $100,000 item in the estimate. 

If these studies lead to the recommendation 
for the creation of more behavior clinies, or for 
a substantial reduction of the size of classes 
throughout the five boroughs, the city will be 
called upon to foot a substantial bill in addi- 
tion to providing for normal expansion. 


THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION IN 
THE INDIAN SERVICE 

AccorDING to a statement sent out by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, has announced 
the appointment of Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
professor of education at Swarthmore College, 
as director of education in the Indian Service 
upon the recommendation of Charles J. Rhoads, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Dr. Ryan had 
passed highest in the open competitive examina- 
tion recently held by the United States Civil 
Service Commission for the Indian Service edu- 
cational head. This examination was conducted 
by a special committee consisting of Dr. Charles 
R. Mann, chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Edueation; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and the National Advisory 
Committee on Edueation, and Dr. H. A. Edson, 
chief examiner of the civil service commission. 

Dr. Ryan was in the U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 
tion as editor and specialist in vocational educa- 
tion from 1912 to 1920. While in the federal 
service he was active in many movements for 
improving conditions of employment in the pub- 
lie service itself, having served as president of 
Local No. 2 of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees. 

In 1920 Dr. Ryan resigned from the Bureau 
of Edueation to become educational editor of 
The New York Evening Post, then under the 
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editorship of Dr. Edwin F. Gay. He was se- 
lected for this position upon the recommenda- 
tion of several of the leading educators in the 
country, especially those connected with Teach- 
ers College at Columbia University and at the 
University of Chicago. From the Post he went 
to Swarthmore as professor of education and 
head of the department of education under an 
arrangement that permitted him to continue his 
active participation in a wide variety of pro- 
gressive educational enterprises. 

Dr. Ryan is most widely known for his work 
on educational surveys which began when he 
was with the Bureau of Education. In 1916 he 
was the specialist in vocational education and 
statistics on the survey of education in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada. In an edi- 
torial capacity he has been associated with Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, in his international studies 
of racial education. 

In 1926 he was the staff member for secon- 
dary education on the survey of the schools of 
Porto Rico, and later served on the commission 
that made a survey of education in the Virgin 
Islands at the request of the Navy Department. 
He has also made many surveys of local educa- 
tional systems in this country and of private and 
mission schools, and has been director of one of 
the newer types of elementary schools, that at 
Kose Valley, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ryan was secretary of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association from 1915 to 
1918 and president of that organization in 1926. 
For many years he served on the editorial coun- 
cil of the National Education Association, and 
from 1921 to 1927 he was associate editor of 
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Scnoot anp Society. In 1927 he was the 
American delegate from the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association to the world conference on edu- 
cation at Locarno, Switzerland, and he is chair- 
man of the International Examinations Enquiry 
set up as one of the results of this conference. 
He has recently been active on the President's 
Commission on Child Welfare and with the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education. 

Indian education will not be a new subject to 
Dr. Ryan. In 1926 Dr. Hubert Work, then See- 
retary of the Interior, requested the Institute for 
Government Research to make a survey of the 
social and economic conditions of the American 
Indians. Dr. Ryan was selected by the institute 
as the specialist to make the study of Indian 
education. In connection with this work he has 
visited all the larger schools in the Indian Ser- 
vice and many of the smaller ones. He has also 
studied publie schools and mission schools teach- 
ing Indian pupils. He has thus thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the problems of In- 
dian education and become acquainted with the 
personnel engaged in the Indian educational en- 
terprise. 

Dr. Ryan was graduated from Harvard in 
1907 and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Phi Delta Kappa. In 1918 he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from George Washington Univer- 
sity. Before entering the Bureau of Education, 
Dr. Ryan had served as a teacher both in high 
school and university. 

Through the courtesy and cooperation of 
President Frank Aydelotte and the Swarthmore 
College authorities Dr. Ryan has been enabled 
to enter upon his duties immediately upon his 
appointment. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


New members of the department of educa- 
tion of New York University include Albert 
B. Meredith, professor of education; Alonzo 
Myers, professor of education; Jesse Dell 
Crawford, assistant professor of religious edu- 
cation; Daniel C. Knowlton, associate professor 
of education; Frances Sabin, associate pro- 
fessor of education; Donald S. Snedden, asso- 
ciate professor of education. 


Dr. Lestie Otin Cummins, associate pro- 





fessor of education at Harvard University, has 
been appointed head of the newly established 
department of education at the University of 
Buffalo, which was a field formerly combined 
with psychology. Other appointments to posi- 
tions of professorial rank include Perey W. 
Bidwell, foreign representative of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, professor of economics; 
Karl W. Bigelow, chairman of the board of 
tutors in social ethies at Harvard, assistant 
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professor of economies; Robert W. Seitz, in- 
structor at Yale, assistant professor of English. 


Dr. Rosperrt H. Tucker, professor of eco- 
nomics at Washington and Lee University and 
for six months acting president, has been named 
dean of the college. The title of dean of the 
college is a revival of a former position in 
the administrative staff of the university, but 
Dr. Tucker's 
chiefly with organization 
will not be in conflict with the office of Dr. H. 
The new 


work will be new, econeerned 


and personnel. It 


D. Campbell, dean of the university. 
dean will continue as head of the department 


of economies 


Dr. WituiaM A. Nitze, professor of Romance 
languages and literature at the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, professor 
of Italian at Princeton University, have ae- 
cepted invitations to teach in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of California in 1931. 


Professor Roy M. PeErerson, 1918 
head of the department of Spanish and Italian 
at the University of Maine and acting director 
of the summer session during the spring se- 
mester of this year, has been appointed director 
of the 1931. Professor 
Peterson succeeds Director Irving T. Richards, 
who will be engaged in teaching and graduate 
study at Harvard. 


since 


summer session of 


Cuiypve L. Gross, associate professor of Euro- 
pean history at Northwestern University, has 
resigned the directorship of the summer session, 
which he has held for the last eight years. He 
will devote his entire time henceforth to the 
department of history. 


Dr. J. STaANLey Gray, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Otterbein College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Ricuarp S. Unrprock has resigned from 
his position in the course in hotel administra- 
tion at Cornell University to accept a position 
in the division of industrial relations of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati. After 
September 15 he will be engaged in industrial 
personnel research. 

Mr. George M. Sampson, principal of the 


Manassas Industrial School, Virginia, has been 
appointed dean of Bethune-Cookman College, a 
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junior college for Negroes sponsored by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Frank T. VASEy, superintendent of 
schools at Mason City, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent at Springfield, Illinois. 

Mr. F. R. Weaner, of Ithaca, New York, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Little Falls. 


Mr. E. W. Exuis, of East Wareham, Massa 
chusetts, has been elected superintendent ot 


schools at Farmington, Conn. 


Mr. WittiAM ELwoop Baker, city superin 
tendent of schools at Fort Morgan, Colorado, 
has been appointed general secretary of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers by the 
National Board of Managers. Mr. Baker took 
work at the National Office on 


up his new 


July 1. 

Dr. Joun S. Custer, who has been head of 
the history department for and 
master of Dickinson House at the Lawrence 
ville Preparatory School, 
resigned to accept a position in Avon Old 
Farms, a school in Connecticut. Arthur L. 
Groff, of the public speaking department, has 
received a year’s leave of absence. Resigna- 
tions include: Lawrence P. Haynes, department 
of physies; Harold A. West, department of 
French; Harold Wise, department of English. 
New appointments include James M. Kelly and 
Donald R. Towers, department of French; 
Ralph Durkee, Jr., department of science; Fred 
Eickelberger and William W. Patterson, depart- 
ment of English; W. A. Jameson, department 
of public speaking. 


nine years 


New Jersey, has 


A pHiLosopxy forum, consisting of a course 
of lectures open to the public, with a series of 
half-hour conferences immediately following for 
students of philosophy, will open at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in September. Four 
lectures will be given: “Mind and Nature,” by 
Dr. Herbert Wildon Carr; “Humanism,” by 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller; “Character Education,” 
by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck; “Chinese Civiliza- 
tion and Culture,” by Dr. Willard Lyon; “Aes- 
thetic Expression of Civilization and Art,” by 
Geraldine Carr, and “Personalism,” by Dr. 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 


Dr. H. Wiitpon Carr and Dr. F. C. S. Sehil 
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ler, two members of the faculty of the school of 
philosophy at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, will attend the International Congress 
of Philosophers to be held at Oxford Univer- 
sity from September 1 to 6 this year. Pro- 
fessor Carr visits England each summer and 
eives a series of four lectures in the summer 
session of King’s College, London University. 
Professor Schiller is tutor at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, during the fall term of each 
year, and professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California during the 
spring semester of each year. 


Mr. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, director of 
the conservatory of music at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, who is spending the summer in Paris 
studying with MM. Widor and Dupré, was re- 
cently honored by being invited to give a re- 
cital at the Institut de France. It is said to be 
the first time in the history of these soirées that 
an organist from abroad has been invited to 
present a program. He was also invited to 
play at the main service at St. Sulpice Church 
on Sunday. This church is believed to contain 
the largest and finest organ in France. 


Miss JOSEPHINE SIMRALL, dean of women at 
the University of Cincinnati, has returned after 
a year’s leave of absence spent in travel in the 
West. 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School, 
sailed on July 30 for Honolulu, where she 
went to attend the second Pan-Pacifie Women’s 
Conference which was held there from August 
9 to 23 and which was attended by delegates 
from women’s organizations in the United 
States, South America, Canada, Australia, 
India, New Zealand, Samoa, the Philippines, 
China, Japan and other countries. Miss Mary 
Murphy, chairman of the committee on child 
hygiene, represented the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at this meeting. 

Proressor H. R. Seacer, for twenty-five 
years professor of political economy at Co- 
lumbia University, died in Kiev, Russia, on 
August 23, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Seager 
went to Russia early in the summer with a 
group of economists organized by him to obtain 
first-hand information of the working of the 
five-year economic program. 
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Proressor Martin Wricut Sampson, for the 
past twenty-three years head of the department 
of English of Cornell University, died on Au- 
gust 22 from injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. Professor Sampson was sixty-three 
years old. 

Mrs. Anna Borsrorp CoMSsTOcK, emeritus 
professor of nature study at Cornell University, 
also distinguished as a wood engraver, died on 
August 24, at the age of seventy-six years. 

Dr. Fiorian Casori, emeritus professor of 
the history of mathematics at the University of 
California and from 1903 to 1918 dean of the 
school of engineering at Colorado College, died 
on August 14, at the age of seventy-two years. 

Appison W. Moore, professor emeritus of 
philosophy of the University of Chicago, died 
on August 25 in London. He was fifty-four 
years old. 


Dr. Frank H. Woop, who retired last June 
after serving for twenty-eight years as the head 
of the departments of political science and of 
American history at Hamilton College, has died 
at the age of sixty-five years. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Miner Lee 
Bates, formerly president of Hiram College, 
at the age of sixty-one years. 


ApraM Darst Wits, who founded in 1860 
the Miami Commercial College of which he was 
president for fifty-five years, died on August 
12 at the age of eighty-eight years. 

GENERAL WiiuiAM Verseck, head of the 
Manlius Military School, near Syracuse, New 
York, died on August 24 at the age of sixty- 
nine years. 

Tue fourth International Congress for Indi- 
vidual Psychology will be held in Berlin from 
September 25 to 28. It will open with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Alfred Adler. 


Tue International Association for the Pro- 
tection of Infants has held a meeting at Liége 
at which twenty-nine countries were repre- 
sented. It expressed the hope that educational, 
physical and psychical examination of children 
would be made compulsory on admission to 
school and whenever troubles developed in the 
child during the period of study. Among im- 
provements for the prevention of tuberculosis 
among scholars it recommended games and 
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physical education in the open air; a unified 


form of statistics; extension to all countries 
of compulsory notification of tuberculosis, and 
The 


congress was of opinion that measures for the 


more intense anti-tuberele propaganda. 


protection of maternity and infancy should be 
not only hygienic and medical, but also jurid- 


ical, economic, educative, moral and social. 


Tue will of Charles F. Ruggles, former lum- 
berman, who died on August 20, at the age of 
84, bequeaths the bulk of his fortune, estimated 
at’ about $50,000,000, 


benevolent, educational and publie welfare uses 


“for such charitable, 


as said trustees shall select.” The principal of 
the estate as well as the interest may be used in 
this manner. Ewald J. Pfeiffer, of Manistee, 
and Charles McPherson, of Grand Rapids, are 
named sole executors and trustees. In his will 
Mr. Ruggles writes: “It is my desire and intent 
that such 
shall be devoted to charitable, benevolent, edu- 


trust estate and the income thereof 
cational and publie welfare uses in the State of 
Michigan, and that the trustees may, in their 
diseretion, organize a Michigan corporation to 
hold said trust estate and disburse the proceeds 
and income thereof for such purposes. It is my 
desire and intent that the reasonable needs and 
requirements of the inhabitants of Manistee 
County and of the charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational and publie welfare institutions serving 
the inhabitants of said county, shall at all times 
be given preference over the like needs and re- 
quirements of other persons and institutions in 
the disbursement of said trust estate and of the 
income thereof.” 


A scnoo. of practical farming, offering a 
two-year course, may soon be erected at Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College with funds provided 
under the will of Rateliffe Hicks, of Tolland, 
who died in Berne, Switzerland, 25 years ago. 
A fund of $300,000 is now available and the 
total may eventually reach $1,250,000. The es- 
tate was bequeathed with the provision that it 
be allowed to accumulate for a quarter of a cen- 
tury before being used to create the junior agri- 
cultural school. Trustees of the Hicks fund re- 
cently approached trustees of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College with an offer to build the 
school, which, according to the will, must be es- 
tablshed in Tolland County on the Storrs Col- 
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Further discussion has been de- 
ferred until the new president, Dr. Charles 
Chester McCracken, of Ohio State University, 
assumes The 
school it is expected will be patterned after the 


lege campus. 


office in September. two-year 
institution recently opened at Amherst, Mass., 
and will be available to boys and girls unable to 
spend four years at Connecticut Agricultural 


College. 


THE daily that Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan wants a teacher this win- 
ter for the school he has established for the Es 
kimos at Nain, Labrador, the farthest north out- 
The 


teacher who will go to Nain will anticipate the 


press reports 


post of civilization on the Labrador coast. 


adventure of spending a winter among Arctic 
snowdrifts, yet comfortably situated in the home 
of Katie Hatasch, Moravian missionary edu- 
cated in Germany. She will teach a group of 
about thirty children and act as “governess” for 
the community. Nursing experience would be 

Commander MacMillan will 
The 


Grenfell Mission, with which he works in close 


a valuable asset. 
pay all expenses of traveling and living. 


harmony, has agreed to consider applications, 


since Commander MacMillan is in Ieeland. 
They must be made soon, however, for naviga- 
tion closes early that far north and the teacher 


must leave for Nain by the middle of September. 


Dr. Jonn A. H. Kerru, Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has re 
ceived a report from the state director of visual 
education, Dr. C. F. Hoban, who is making a 
study of systems of teaching in British and 
European schools. In the report Dr. Hoban 
said that instruction in English schools is very 
practical; that teachers make wide use of the 
museums for instruction in art, history and 
science; that journeys to literary and historic 
shrines are a common practice and that school 
journeys are the channels through which exeel- 
lence in geography is attained. Study in the 
open is responsible for thoroughness in nature 
study. All school children with whom he talked 
knew the common trees, flowers, birds, insects 
and wild life of their respective localities. The 
This 


distances 


children are very °ccurate in arithmetic. 
work Children know 
and the cost of transportation to prominent 


is motivated. 


places. 
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Tue Seottish Committee of the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education has issued an appeal 
in advancing a scheme for the formation of a 
trust fund for adult education to form a me- 
morial to Lord Haldane. The British Institute 
hopes to raise £100,000 for the adequate endow- 
ment of the institute, for the provision of schol- 
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arships to enable men and women to proceed to 
higher courses of studies at universities and 
allied institutions, and for the maintenance of a 
supply of fully qualified tutors so that there 
may be no falling away from the high level of 
quality which Lord Haldane regarded as essen- 
tial. 


DISCUSSION 


OUTSIDE READING FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


In considering this question it is well to 
remember that the term college students includes 
those attending the state universities and agri- 
cultural colleges, normal colleges, denomina- 
tional schools and colleges as well as the more 
prosperous endowed colleges and universities. 
When asked to prepare this paper I agreed on 
condition that it should include both the great 
books of the past and the current works of more 
than passing importance in travel, biography, 
literature, religion, philosophy and fiction as 
well as more fleeting and popular books of the 
day. The library of the University of New 
Hampshire has presented an excellent labora- 
tory for experimentation along this line, for it 
includes by agreement not only the university 
collections and those of the Experiment Station, 
but also the books of the Durham Publie Library 
and the Durham Library Association, an old 
subseription library. It receives a small annual 
appropriation from the town for the purchase 
of fiction and books of general reading and also 
has a limited endowment fund for the same 
purpose. But so large has the demand for such 
general reading grown on the part of the college 
students that we are appropriating annually a 
far larger sum from university book funds for 
the purchase of such books. Figures and 
statisties show that the students are reading 
more and better books. 

For some time I have been of the opinion 
that college and university libraries—and par- 
ticularly the libraries of liberal arts colleges— 
should provide a liberal amount of inspirational 
and recreational reading matter of the better 
type, as well as all the current books of value. 
All too frequently a student’s only connection 
with and interest in the college library is in the 





required reading of reserved books and in the 
hunting up of facts, statistics and arguments in 
the reference room. Neither of these interests 
is likely to inspire the student with a love of 
good books and reading for its own sake. If 
the “true university is a collection of books” 
and “reading maketh a full man”—then the 
library should and will have a much larger part 
in the college student’s cultural and all-around 
education than it has at present. 

Some institutions are located in small towns 
and villages where bookstore facilities are Jack- 
ing and the student must depend entirely on 
the college library for keeping up with current 
literature. In other larger communities the 
college student without proper guidance follows 
the crowd and reads the poorest grade of fiction, 
sex novels and confession magazines. Statistics 
have been gathered to show that Red Book, 
Liberty, Photoplay and others of their type far 
too often constitute the student’s private library. 
Again, the wealthier class of students in the 
endowed institutions ean buy the best of current 
book offerings, while the less well-to-do average 
student in the denominational colleges and state 
universities can afford little beyond the most 
necessary text-books. Can the college library 
afford to let large numbers of students graduate 
or even leave the institution prior to graduation 
without a knowledge of the great world of books 
and without attempting to develop a taste for 
good reading which shall serve them in good 
stead in later life? 

A number of colleges and college libraries are 
experimenting with reading lists of books for 
the reading of which a greater or less degree 
of eredit is offered. Hamline University has a 
list of books the reading of which is required for 
graduation. Trinity College offers credit for 
elective reading. But the first does not lead to 
a love of reading for its own sake—there is too 
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much required reading of specified passages in 
reserved books now. And in the second case too 
few students will be affected. Rollins College, 
Florida, under Hamilton Holt, has a professor- 
ship of books with elective courses. Harvard 
is experimenting with two weeks of reading 
And there 


are other similar instances which might be noted. 


prior to the examination period. 


Some college libraries erecting new buildings 


are installing special reading-rooms with com- 


fortable furniture and every inducement to 


make the student feel at home. Dartmouth has 
its Tower Room, Harvard its Farnsworth Room, 
ete. Bookstores are opening up in some of the 
large institutions like North Carolina and 
Wellesley. 

To reach the largest number of students, how- 
ever, at New Hampshire we favored and prac- 
ticed the public library’s publicity methods 
weekly exhibits of books on current topics; a 
monthly book review periodical, the Library 
Lantern, circulated freely; an annual open house 
of special book exhibits—with rare volumes of 
interest, pictures, rugs, curios, ete., many of 
them lent by faculty members; lists of new 
publications were posted in the halls and dormi- 
tories, ete. 

Included in such books shall be, of course, 
the great classics and books of all time (some- 
times revealed to a select: few in the upper 
English courses), current and standard travel, 
biography, history, literature—including poetry, 
drama, essays and fiction—and some volumes on 
philosophy, religion, art, sociology, ete. Of 
course it is unnecessary to add that these vol- 
umes should be painstakingly and discriminat- 
ingly selected. There is far too much trash 
and unhealthy material coming from the pub- 
lishers’ presses these days. But in addition to 
literary merit, accurate portrayal and sympa- 
thetic presentation, I would emphasize, in the 
ease of fiction, the matter of story interest. 
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The value of fiction has too frequently been 
belittled in book 
The novel has merit because it broadens one’s 


our discussions on selection 
viewpoint on life, stimulates the imagination 
yes, and sometimes acts as a welcome anesthetic. 
Detective stories, western tales, romances, his 
torical novels, though frequently made light of 
by the professor of literature, have their valu: 
in a college education. 

Such a collection of general books will not 
greatly burden the book budget, and if the 
demand becomes too great, especially in number 
of copies required, install a reserve post-card 
system, and if people become impatient of 
awaiting their turn, place in operation a small 
pay duplicate collection. By these methods a 
larger and larger percentage of students will 
find something to interest them in the college 
library and may be led unwittingly from the 
mediocre type of book to something better and 
to a love of books for what they are and not 
The 


college library should serve the average student 


just for obtaining credit in some course. 


as well as the Phi Beta Kappa man and research 
investigator. 

Of course it is true that such work duplicates 
in some instances the equipment and service of 
publie libraries in the same places; but fre 
quently the public library hesitates to serve a 
college student because of the uncertainty of his 
tenure of residence, and often the public library 
does not have enough to supply the needs of its 
own clientele. Moreover, in many instances the 
town or city, either because it is too small or 
because it lacks educational enterprise, does not 
have an adequate public library. But finally | 
believe that the ultimate responsibility rests 
with the college library to care for its own 
student body. 

Wiuuarp P. Lewis, 
Librarian 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HUMAN ENGI- 
NEERING AT THE COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Unper the guidance of President Robinson, 
as chief engineer of the huge machine which 


we call the College of the City of New York, 
there has been begun an attempt to study in 
a scientific way the raw material that is being 
fed into this machine. The work is being done 
and is centralized in the Personnel Bureau of 
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City College, assisted by the various deans and 
faculty members. 

Up to the present time there have been tested, 
examined and studied four groups made up of 
three groups of freshmen and one group of 
sophomores. The groups tested were as fol 


lows: 

Entering freshmen, February, 1929 823 

Entering freshmen, September, 1929 932 

Entering freshmen, February, 1930 898 
Total freshmen 2,653 

Sophomores, February, 1930 598 
Total tested 3,251 


The freshmen were given five standardized 
tests, namely, one general intelligence test, one 
verbal intelligence test and three personality 
tests. They were also given a_ sociological 
questionnaire that covered fourteen major 
phases of their environment and manner of 
living. 

When the February, 1929, entering freshmen 
beeame sophomores in February, 1930, they 
were given other tests. These sophomores 
tested numbered 598. As freshmen they num- 
bered 823, showing an approximate loss of 225, 
or 27 per cent., from the day session. This is 
not entirely loss, as many entered other schools 
or the evening session. 

In the minds of many people it might seem 
that this approximate loss of 27 per cent. 
should be reduced. This could be done in sev- 
eral ways, by lowering the standards of work 
required and by offering more diversified oppor- 
tunities at the college. But even if both these 
were done, it would not eliminate all the loss, 
the major reason being that these students who 
failed or dropped out were simply not college 
material. It must be remembered that a fresh- 
man entering a college must have considerably 
above the normal level of intelligence. He must 
have, in addition, certain personality and char- 
acter qualities that not all young men have. 
Information is already in our hands, as the re- 
sult of the past year’s work, which will enable 
us to predict with a considerable degree of 
accuracy whether or not an entering freshman 
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will be able to complete the four years of work 
at the college. 

The 598 sophomores were given one intelli- 
gence test that would indicate whether they 
were more likely to succeed in business courses. 
They were also given aptitude tests for the voea- 
tions of teaching, clerical and business, technical 
studies and mechanical work. They were also 
given a sociological questionnaire that covered 
twelve phases of their environment. 

All these data have been tabulated and treated 
statistically and charts, diagrams, tables of dis- 
tribution, norms and averages have been worked 
out. Every one of these 2,653 students has a 
separate folder in the office of the Personnel 
Bureau so that if any student wishes to know 
just what he has done on the tests and where 
he stands and what are his best chances for sue- 
cess in any line of work, this can be given to 
him very easily. 

A method has been worked out whereby stu 
dents can find out their own scores on the 
various tests by posting the scores on a bulletin 
board with a private number for each student, 
so that no one but himself knows what his seore 
is or how it compares with the norm for the 
test or with the average for his class or where 
he stands in his class. No individual scores are 
made publie or given to any one but the student. 

During the past year, the Personnel Bureau 
of the College of the City of New York has 
made twenty-seven special studies of special 
groups of students which have been sifted out 
by the general testing program. 

The first study was to retest those freshmen 
who made very high scores in the intelligence 
test and to retest those who made low scores. 
They were retested with a non-language intel- 
ligenee test. The result seemed to prove that 
those who were high or low on the language test 
were also high or low in the non-language test. 

There have been made four studies of the 
under-age entering freshmen. One student on 
entranee was below fourteen years of age. The 
results seem to prove that the younger students 
are more intelligent, are better college material 
and after the first term fit into the college 
routine much better than the older students. 

There have been two studies made of over- 
age entering freshmen. Our findings as regards 
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over-age freshmen were that 51 per cent. did 
not register for the second year. The over-age 
freshman seems to find difficulty in maintaining 
himself in college. 

There have been made special studies of those 
freshmen and sophomores who have chosen 
teaching as their voeation, also those who have 
chosen medicine, law, engineering, dentistry and 
business. Approximately 23 per cent. of the 
lower sophomores choose teaching as their voca- 
tion; 14 per cent. law; 9 per cent. engineering; 
6 per cent. dentistry; 6 per cent. accountancy ; 
5 per cent. business; 4 per cent. scientist; 4 per 
cent. undecided; 5 per cent. miscellaneous. 

Stuttering and stammering are very severe 
vocational handicaps besides being social handi- 
eaps and having a very bad effect upon the 
student who has these difficulties. A study 
has been made as to the number of stammerers 
and stutterers so that we may formulate some 
plan for helping them to remedy this difficulty. 
Approximately 17 stammerers or stutterers 
have been located in the freshman group enter- 
ing in February, 1930. 

Another study has been made of drop-outs 
among the freshmen. The result of this shows 
that they were below the median in levels of 
intelligence and were above the class average 
in age. 

A similar study was made of the failures. 
They likewise were below the class average in 
intelligence and were considerably above the 
average age of their class. 

The scores that the freshmen made on the 
various tests were correlated with their achieve- 
ment or grades at the end of the first semester. 
Evidence was found that the students who did 
well on the tests also did well in their studies. 

In studying the raw material that is fed into 
the machine, we get a small group of students 
who are suffering from mental conflicts and 
slight complexes of various kinds. Arrange- 
ments have been made to sift these students out 
for special attention through the splendid co- 
operation of a committee of mental hygienists 
who are alumni of City College. These students 
are sent to them for diagnosis and help, free 
of charge. 

It would be very interesting for those who 
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think students go to college just for a good tim: 
to know that special studies have been mad 
on wage-earning, employment and the daily 
time schedules of C. C. N. Y. students which 
show that they are a very hard-working group 
of students. Their working day is longer, their 
recreation less than any other similar group 
with which they have been compared. 

Other studies have been made on parents’ 
occupation, the size of the family, nationalities 
and the presence of the handicap of left 
handedness. 

There are three major purposes in this piece 
of human engineering. The first one is to 
enable the student to better adjust to college, 
to vocation and to life. 

The second one is to give to the chief engi- 
neer, the president, and his assistants, deans 
and heads of departments a better knowledge 
of the raw material that comes to them. 

The third is that when these students become 
seniors we shall have at hand regarding each 
student a body of information that will enable 
the Personnel Bureau to give him more definite 
advice as to the type of position and work for 
which he is best fitted. Three years from now, 
we shall have in the files of the Personnel 
Bureau complete information of every student 
covering the following points: Intelligence; 
special aptitudes or inaptitudes; his achieve- 
ment in specific studies in the college; his 
sociological environment; the manner in which 
he has spent and is spending his time in college. 

All this is for the purpose of enabling the 
College of the City of New York to function 
more effectively as a service institution, serving 
the people of the city of New York in training 
its young men for service and we hope for 
leadership. We may quite well hope that they 
will become Jeaders because we now know 
definitely that the student body of the College 
of the City of New York, from the standpoint 
of intelligence, is the cream of our population. 
Therefore, we feel justified in expecting certain 
high qualities of attainment, leadership and 
character that will justify many times over the 
expenditures made in time, effort and money in 
maintaining the college. 

ArtTuur F. Payne 

COLLEGE OF THE CiTy or NEw York 
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THE MOTIF IN LITERATURE AND IN 
MUSIC 


BELIEVING that the oral perception of a theme 
in musie would clarify the abstract conception 
of motif in novels, Professor Sophie Chantal 
Hart, head of the English composition depart- 
ment at Wellesley College, has evolved an en- 
tirely original method of instructing her 
advanced English composition students in the 
structure of a novel. So far as she knows, her 
plan has been tried nowhere else. “The devel- 
opment of the whole idea in a theme,” says 
Miss Hart, “is achieved by the development of 
smaller themes or strands of thought that run 
throughout the composition, whether music or 
writing.” To clarify the idea of theme in the 
minds of her students, then, she has enlisted the 
aid of Professor Clarence G. Hamilton, head 
of the music department of Wellesley College. 
Mr. Hamilton meets her classes, and taking 
whole themes from a musical composition, plays 
them over and over again to the students until 
they are familiar with them, and then plays 
the whole composition so that the place of the 
several themes in the whole can be observed. 
The value of analyzing musical compositions, 
according to Miss Hart, lies in the fact that 
“the oral perception of a musical theme clarifies 
the necessarily purely abstract explanations of 
the motif in a novel.” 

A specifie study along this line was the study 
of the use of motifs as illustrated in Wagner's 
comic opera, “Die Meistersinger,” and Willa 
Cather’s novel, “My Antonia.” The keynote to 
the character of Antonia is her eyes, large and 
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soft and brown, now flashing, now luminous, 
now meditative, portraying the many selves 
hidden in the girl. Even in destructive middle 
age when beauty of form and face have gone, 
her eyes gleam out as the one lasting and 
unchangeable feature of her being, symbolizing 
the beauty and strength of spirit within. In 
the Wagnerial opera, the meistersingers are 
represented throughout the opera by an almost 
grandiose theme which keeps reeurring with 
splendor and austerity throughout the opera, in 
different rhythms and keys to express various 
aspects of the meistersingers’ personality. 
Through the reappearance of the theme the 
character of the meistersingers is rounded out 
and becomes an active factor in the opera as a 
whole. “The combination of chords represent- 
ing the meistersingers,”’ according to Miss 
Hart, “is directly comparable with the brown 
eyes of Antonia. Both motifs weave in and out 
the pattern of the composition like colorful 
threads in a tapestry.” In like manner other 
themes in both the opera and the novel were 
compared. 

In this novel manner Miss Hart is not only 
instructing her classes in a unique and interest- 
ing manner, but she is also showing them the 
underlying relation between the heterogeneous 
subjects offered in a college course, and the 
advisability and workability of coordination of 
departments, a relatively new and daily increas- 
ing movement in college education, that of 
emphasizing the oneness of the whole educa- 
tional system. 

E. P. M. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


A LONDON SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 

THERE is probably no sphere of intellectual 
and educational activity in this country in which 
the growth has been so remarkable, during the 
last 50 years, as that of publie libraries, but 
much must be done if library resources are to be 
used to the full. With the help of the Carnegie 
Trustees, the Central Library for Students in 
London was set up. This library provides a 
means for connecting the scattered libraries into 
a real system. It offers its services to all, and 


forms a clearing-house for the interchange of 
books and for many other activities of a coop 
erative character. The position was most ad- 
mirably reviewed by the departmental commit 
tee set up by the Board of Education. This 
committee was presided over by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, the chief librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, and its secretary was Mr. Charles Douie, 
then of the Board of Education, now secretary 
of University College, London. The report of 
this committee surveys the whole field of library 
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activities and indicates the many new problems 
that have grown and are growing day by day. 
By no means the least of these problems is the 


question of the provision of adequate staffs for 


the libraries now scattered up and down the 
kingdom in cities, boroughs, towns and villages. 
It is clear that the work of a librarian requires 
special training. The old idea that boys of 15 
or 16 could be made into librarians by going to 
library service at that early age can no longer 
be accepted. The higher ranks of the librarian- 
ship service must be staffed by men and women 
who have had the benefit of a university educa- 
tion. The wider and deeper that education has 
been, the more likely are they to be fitted for the 
responsible work that falls to them. Over and 
above a university education, specialized train- 
ing for librarians is as necessary as it is in other 
professions. Librarianship should, indeed, take 
its place as one of the learned professions. 

In 1917 and the beginning of 1918 Sir John 
MacAlister, then president of the Library Asso- 
ciation, drafted a scheme for the establishment 
of a School of Librarianship as part of the uni- 
versity. After a series of conferences a scheme 
was evolved which received the approval of the 
University College Committee and of the Senate 
of the University of London. It was clearly es- 
sential that, if the ultimate aim of the promoters 
was to be realized, the school must form part of 
a university. It was equally obvious that no 
better center than London, with its vast library 
resources, could be found. Finance was in- 
evitably a consideration; but financial diffieul- 
ties were overcome—on the one hand by the 
offer of University College, London, to provide 
accommodation, and, on the other hand, by the 
trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
in providing an annual income of £1,500 for five 
years. It was thus that the University of Lon- 
don School of Librarianship (under the diree- 
tion of Dr. E. A. Baker) was brought into being 
and began its work in 1919. It has developed 
steadily and rapidly outgrown the original ac- 
commodation provided for it. Only last year, 
University College was able to place at its dis- 
posal the larger part of the Henry Morley 
Building, thereby meeting its needs for accom- 
modation for many years to come. In that 
building there is a special library of works on 
bibliography and the various branches of library 
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economy, a director’s room, and other rooms re 
quired for the specialized work of the school. 

The school has been at work, therefore, for 11 
years and has had 108 as the average number ot 
students. By the end of the tenth session, 387 
full-time students and 289 part-time students 
had completed their courses. The University ot 
London has established a diploma in librarian- 
ship which has been obtained by 187 students ot 
the school. Those who have obtained the di 
ploma, and many others who have obtained cer 
tifieates in the school, are now holding posts in 
libraries, not only in this country, but all over 
the world. The school has already earned world 
wide prestige and its students come from ever) 
part of the Empire; many are from the United 
States, some of whom have come after already 
taking courses in one or other of the library 
schools in that country. It includes, also, no 
fewer than 46 students from European coun 
tries. 

It is satisfactory to note that the ultimate aim 
of the school has been kept well in mind, for 
there are, at the present time, as many as 33 
students who are university graduates. The 
value of its work was recognized by the depart- 
mental committee appointed by the Board of 
Education. 

The growth and development of the school 
have inevitably involved questions otf 
finance. The Carnegie Trustees were so im- 
pressed by the work of the school that they re- 
newed their grant, in a modified form, for a 
further five years, the Senate of the University 
making itself responsible for the balance re- 
quired for the continuation of its work, on the 
The original basis is, however, 
no longer sufficient. Many new developments 
have been made, and many others are contem- 
plated. Instead of a minimum of £1,500 a year 
the school requires a revenue of £2,500 over and 
above its receipts from fees if it is to meet the 
demands made upon it, and if it is to satisfy the 
requirements of the country for an adequate and 
well-trained body of librarians. The Senate of 
the University of London has approved of a 
scheme for raising a capital sum of £50,000 to 
produce this required annual income. Lord Bal- 
niel is the president of the Endowment Fund 
Committee; Sir Frederic Kenyon, the president 
of the Library Association, and Mr. Barwick 
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original basis. 
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are its viee-presidents. Sir Ernest Benn is its 
reasurer, and Mr. H. W. Acomb, of the Na- 
onal Liberal Club, is the honorary organizing 









THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EVENING SCHOOLS 






THe new adult education movement is the 





itgrowth of an old practice, since we find its 





eginnings in the street lectures of ancient 





Greece and the teachings of Socrates. 





America is surpassed by Europe in the estab- 





shment of evening schools for adults. In 





Franee, they are included in the department 





of primary instruction; in Germany, they are 





.iministered as a part of the continuation 






chool system, and in England, as secondary 





Denmark, especially, leads in the field 
In great Britain, evening 


schools, 





of adult education. 





schools were founded and developed as follows: 
from 1780 to 1833, Sunday school work; 1833 
to 1848, mechanics institutes; 1848 to 1880, 
orkingmen’s colleges, while the period from 







1880 to 1913 marks the beginning of extension 





classes beyond vocational and elementary sub- 





jects. 





Evening schools in America are the after- 
math of the Institutes, Lyceums and Chau- 
They are either public 
or private, and generally of three types, i.e., 
those giving repetition of the regular primary 
and secondary school instruction; those giving 






tauquas of earlier days. 







vocational instruction along industrial and com- 
mercial lines; those emphasizing cultural sub- 
jects for people whose daily work offers little 
opportunity for broad cultural development. 
The first evening school in the United States 
was established in 1715 on Staten Island, for 
slaves and Negroes, by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

The first public evening school in the United 
States was established in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1834. Baltimore, Maryland, organized six 
evening schools in 1840. In 1847 the New York 
City Board of Education was permitted by law 
to organize evening schools for males, and in 
1848 for females. The first public evening 
high school was begun in Cincinnati in 1856, 
and in 1868 was established the first public 
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secretary.—Sirk Gregory Foster, vice-chancel- 
lor of the University of London, in the London 


Times Educational Supplement. 











evening high school in New York City, which 
was the first high school of any kind to be set 
up there, where the academy system was in 
vogue. Originally these evening schools were 
for boys and girls unable to attend day school, 
but with better enforcement of compulsory edu 
cation laws, they have developed into English 
language schools for the foreign born, adult 
illiterates, technical and trade schools, 

The first general state law for evening schools 
was enacted in Ohio in 1839; an evening school 
for boys was opened in Cincinnati in 1840 and 
one for girls in 1855. Massachusetts followed 
with a similar law in 1847. Many years later 
an adult education conference was held in Cleve 
land, Ohio, which resulted in the organization 
of the American Association of Adult Educa 
tion. 

University extension through evening schools 
began in America in 1888 under the leadership 
of Melvil Dewey, of New York. He was the 
librarian of Columbia University and advocated 
this service before the Regents of the State of 
New York under the auspices of the public 
libraries. Lectures were organized in the field 
of physical sciences. Later, extension activities 
died out and the movement was considered 
dead, only to be revived by the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1906 and the University of 
California in 1913, leading to our highly devel- 
oped system of evening school classes for uni 
versity students. According to Sewell, tutor 
of Exeter College, England, in 1850, “Though 
it may be impossible to bring the masses to the 
university, we may carry the university to 
them.” 

The World War showed the need of education 
for adult illiterates and the foreign born which 
was the beginning of our present highly devel- 
oped system of adult education through evening 
schools. It brought seriously to our attention 
the surprisingly large body of adult illiterates, 
both white and Negro, among the native Ameri- 
cans, and the foreigners who had no knowledge 
of our language, customs or characteristic in- 
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stitutions, particularly in the large cities, where 
assimilation was most difficult. At this time the 
prominence and activities of the hyphenated 
Americans were vast social and government 
problems in the preservation of the nation, 
Illiterates also showed lack of civie responsi- 
bility and a susceptibility to foreign propa- 
ganda because of lack of information and un- 
derstanding. According to the census of 1920, 
of the approximately fourteen million foreign- 
born persons in the United States, nearly two 
million were illiterate, and of the native born 
over one million white and nearly two million 
colored were illiterate. 

In studying the general present-day develop- 
ment of evening schools in the United States 
we find that the greatest number of such schools 
are in the North Atlantic and Pacifie Coast 
states. This is as might be expected, since the 
South has been notably behind in its educational 
system. There is, however, a great awakening 
in the South. Aceording to Dr. Tidwell, state 
superintendent of education for Alabama, in 
1928 Arkansas taught 3,000 illiterates in eve- 
ning classes; Louisiana, 60,000, and other 
southern states are maintaining organized 
classes and extending the work as rapidly as 
possible. In Louisville, Kentucky, there are 
many adult evening classes in both cultural and 
vocational subjects. 

There are numerous private and endowed 
schools conducted by such institutions as Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; Maryland Institute, 
Baltimore; the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s of 
various cities; Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, where a study made in 1924 showed that 
there were three million people engaged in adult 
education throughout the United States, and 
Cooper Union, New York, which leads as a 
vocational evening school and has brought the 
best of American tradition and educational 
ideals to the new Americans in addition to giv- 
ing them a practical use of the English lan- 
guage and maintaining vocational and prevoca- 
tional courses. It was established in 1859 by 
Peter Cooper, a merchant of New York City. 
Its most important work was done through 
evening classes, in which over 140,000 students 
were enrolled the first few years of its existence. 

In September, 1928, there were eighty-one 
evening school centers in New York City. 
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Trade classes provided instruction for 150 dif 
ferent occupations, including such domestic 
science courses as budget making and home 
decorating. There is increasing stress on 
schools of naturalization and English to for- 
eigners. Complete high-school courses leading 
to academic diplomas through Regents examina 
tions and entrance to college and professional 
schools are also offered. Evening lectures have 
proved very successful. 

Adult edueation in America is democratic. 
i.e., for the many, rather than the privileged 
few. Its aim is the cultivated amateur, and it 
produces a wide-spread interest which makes a 
marked difference in the tastes and habits ot 
thought of the community. Society as a whole 
is the gainer by the spread of tolerance, genuine 
idealism and the appreciation of racial and 
national values which it tends to foster. It is 
something entirely new in American life and 
not just an extension to the adult of the existing 
educational system. It tends to emphasize 
achievement rather than rule of thumb adher- 
ence to scheduled plans; self-motivation, rather 
than mere conformity. The university gives 
its highest honors to those who have accom- 
plished something outstanding, and therefore 
the doctor’s degree is more truly an achieve 
ment than an honorary degree. 

Mental tests show that the adult can learn 
very fast. A series of experiments at the 
Johns Hopkins University shows that there is 
probably no line of activity that will not yield 
to middle-aged effort, although it would appear 
that pupils between twenty-five and thirty make 
the greatest progress. In this connection let us 
hope that mental tests in our adult classes will 
not reach the extreme evidently in vogue in the 
school attended by the small boy who, when 
asked his age, replied, “My sociological age is 
ten years; my physiological age is seven years; 
my psychological age is eleven years; but per- 
haps you refer to my chronological age, though 
that seems relatively unimportant, which is 
eight.” 

Citizenship classes were first founded in 1915 
under the U. S. Bureau of Education. They 
aimed at the assimilation of the foreign born 
and were also active in stamping out illiteracy. 
Herein the legal requirements for naturalization 
were met, so that it became more than a farce, 
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enacted before a judge about election time, as 
had been too frequently the case. Such classes 
also aim to raise the level of reading apprecia- 
tion to offset the flood of trashy novels, maga- 
zines and motion pictures which are too common 
in America to-day. 

The use of the school plant as a community 
center was introduced and new buildings were 
planned for evening occupation by adults in 
schools, clubs and public welfare gatherings. 
The general tendency is to supply evening 
schools in which those already engaged in some 
wage-earning occupation can improve them- 
selves in their trade or along general lines. 
They supply both liberal and vocational educa- 
tion. 

California and Los Angeles lead in the field 
of evening school instruction, according to our 
state educational department. Here the sub- 
jects offered and their content are the result of 
conference between the students themselves and 
the sehooi authorities. Instruction is provided 
in any subject if a certain number desire it. 
Vocational education aims to qualify the adult 
as a citizen worker. The extension of evening 
school instruction has been rapid during the 
past decade. Last year there were more adults 
in our Los Angeles evening high schools than 
in our day high schools. It has become a thor- 
oughly organized, administered and supervised 
part of our school system. 

The real development of the evening school 
in Los Angeles began in the second year of the 
administration of Superintendent E. C. Moore, 
with one school in the old Mercantile Place 
Building. They expanded into other buildings 
and undertook a wider variety of studies. Dr. 
Moore conceived the idea of the Polytechnic 
Evening High School with its widely diversified 
lines of activity. 

In 1919 there were twenty-three elementary 
evening schools maintained in Los Angeles in 
accordance with a policy of extension through 
small groups representing diversified interests. 
These classes were organized to teach the com- 
mon branches, English, domestic science, com- 
mercial subjects and personal hygiene. 

Ten years later, in June, 1929, there were in 
Los Angeles sixty-eight evening high schools, 
employing over 1,000 teachers, enrolling 94,000 
pupils and teaching 207 distinct courses of 
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subjects, with, of course, several different 
classes offered in each subject. Thus has adult 
education advanced through the evening schools. 
FLORANCE KreNry ROBERTSON 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
A LITTLE more than a year ago, President 

Hoover called the first meeting of the White 

House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 

tection. Now, as this article goes to press, the 

reports of the four sections of the conference 
and their various committees and sub-com- 
mittees are being gathered into a vast com- 
pendium of information to be presented to the 
conference, as findings, when it convenes in 

Washington on November 19. 

The work, as originally planned, has been 
carried on by four sections which have studied 
medical service and its relation to children, 
publie health service and administration, edu 
cation and training and the handicapped child. 
But as the work has logically led the investi- 
gators into new and unexpected fields the 
original group of seven hundred experts has 
grown to eleven hundred trained workers whose 
enthusiasm and devotion have been a real source 
of inspiration to their leaders. 

In carrying out the original purpose of the 
conference, “to make a survey of our children, 
to study the forces influencing them and to try 
to chart out the wisest courses possible in our 
future management of youths,” the conference 
has not confined itself entirely to the integration 
of existing information, but is carrying out 
through the agency of various committees 
several interesting pieces of original investiga 
tion. Among these is the family interview 
survey, conducted by the Committee on Medical 
Care for Children with the cooperation of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Altogether it is anticipated that about 50,000 
records dealing with the use of medical service 
for preschool children will be secured from 
cities and the same number from rural areas. 
During recent years the problems of the pre 
school child have received more and more at 
tention for we realize that during these years 
the foundation is laid upon which our school 
must build future citizens. Many of our chil- 
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dren now reach school with physical handicaps 
which might have been prevented or corrected 
Why have they not 

Does the fault lie 


by proper medical service. 

been prevented or corrected? 
with parents, with the inadequacy of available 
eostliness of medical 


medical service, or the 


service? These are some of the questions which 


it is hoped may find their answer in the data ~ 


collected and studied by this committee. 

Many of the questions under consideration by 
the conference are age-old, others are distinetly 
the by-product of our modern civilization, and 
some of the problems concern special groups. 
Physically and mentally handicapped children 
we have always had with us, and they must 
always have special care, but instead of deplor- 
ing their fate and letting it go at that, we are 
beginning to make an effort to fit them into a 
scheme of life where their inadequacies will be 
minimized. And so it is good for representa- 
tives, from widely separated communities which 
have carried out constructive programs, to get 
together and talk over their problems and plans, 


and set newer and higher standards of care. 
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The problems of the urban child are receiving 
special attention for we realize that the increas 
ing congestion of our cities is exacting greater 
penalties, physical, mental and 


and greater 


moral. How can we restore to the child the 
sunshine, the fresh air, the play space and t} 
interesting tasks of which we have deprived 
him? How much as a nation, or as cities, or a 
parents, can we afford to pay to give him thes 
things? 

Viewed as an isolated fact the cost of a cor 
structive program in medical service, educati: 
or recreation seems staggering when we add 
the bill, 


organization, but in comparison with a nation: 


state by state, and organization b 
bill for sickness, or delinqueney, or erime—j 
dwindles. If the White House Conference o: 
Child Health and Protection does no more than 
teach us to compare these values it will have 
made a great contribution to our national we 
fare. 
Ray LyMAn WILsvR, 

Secretary of the Interior and Chair- 


man of the Confe rence 
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Most of the 


THE OPTIMUM LABORATORY EMPHA- 
SIS IN COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 


For well over a deeade the problem of the 
evaluation of individual laboratory work in the 
natural sciences has been subjected to experi- 
mental attack. In the study of this problem at 
least three methods of approach are possible. 
In the first place, comparisons may be made of 
two groups, one having a specified amount of 
laboratory work as a regular part of the course, 
the other having no laboratory work at all or 
simply demonstrations of experiments by the 
instructor. A considerable number of re- 
searches of this type have been reported, par- 
ticularly in the field of high-school science. A 
summary of the results of the more important 
of these has been made elsewhere.' 

The results of these studies agree very well 
in that none of them report any very reliable 
differences between the achievements of groups 
Instruction in 
’’ Minneapolis, 


1 Victor H. Noll, ‘‘ Laboratory 
the Field of Inorganie Chemistry, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 


taught by the respective methods. 
investigators do not report evaluation of the 
obtained differences, but where this has been 
done no true (from a statistical standpoint 
Most of the studies 


report superiority for the lecture demonstra 


differences have appeared. 


tion method on immediate tests but on delayed 
tests the 
view of these 


individual method seems better. In 


not seem sate to 
that 


above, viz., that neither method has been shown 


facts it does 


draw any other conelusion than stated 
to be certainly superior to the other. 

The second method of approach to the prob 
lem of evaluating laboratory work is to com 
pare two groups receiving instruction which is 
identical in all respects except for the amounts 
of laboratory work. Very little is to be found 
in educational literature at the present time 
which reports the use of such an experimental 
approach to a solution of the problem. 

Still a third possibility is to substitute some 
other method of instruction for a portion of the 


laboratory work and to compare the achieve- 
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ment of a group taught by this plan with that 
of a group having the usual amount of labora- 
tory work, instruction of both groups in other 
respects being identical. As with the second 
method, practically nothing of this type of con- 
trolled experimentation in seience teaching is 

be found in the literature. 

It is the purpose here to veport the results 
f several controlled experiments of the second 
and third types in the teaching of general in- 
organie chemistry at the University of Minne- 


sota. The studies? to be reported were made 
with beginning classes during the period 
1926-29. 


One of the criticisms most often made of the 
studies reported is that they do not measure the 
most valuable outeomes of laboratory work in 
the sciences. Among such outcomes may be 
mentioned scientific attitude, powers of obser- 
vation, ability to generalize, ability to attack 
and solve new problems and many others of 
this nature.* Beeause of their intangible char- 
acter, such outcomes are obviously difficult to 
measure. Any study which attempts to evalu- 
ate laboratory work must, if it is to be adequate, 
measure or at least attempt to measure some 
of these outeomes as well as that of general 
information or knowledge of subject-matter. 

The first step in this investigation was, there- 
fore, the construction of objective measures of 
achievement in general inorganic chemistry. 
(The term achievement is used here to designate 
the more intangible as well as the informational 
outeomes.) To this two 
achievement were devised. The first was an 
objective examination of 150 items based upon 
a minimum number of laboratory experiments 
performed by all groups. This examination 
was designed to measure knowledge of subject- 


end, measures of 


matter, ability to give names for chemical for- 
mulas, to write formulas for names of chemical 
compounds, to write and balance equations and 
to solve chemical problems. 


2 These studies are reported in detail in the 
work already cited, p. 1. 

8’ For a very complete list, see E. M. Freeman, 
‘*A Suggested Program Having in Mind the Im- 
provement of Instruction in Science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota,’’ ‘‘Problems of College 
Education,’’ Chap. 34, pp. 426-443, Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1928. 
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achievement used was 


The second measure of 
an examination designed to measure by paper 
and pencil tests some of the more intangible 
outcomes of laboratory work in general inor 
The tor 


measurement were knowledge and understand 


ganie chemistry. outcomes selected 
ing of the uses and arrangement of chemical 
laboratory apparatus, and ability to attack and 
solve new problems involving techniques already 
learned in a different situation. This involves 
the ability to analyze the new problem, to gen 
eralize and to have observed what happened in 
previous experiments. 

Both these examinations proved to be highly 
reliable and valid measures of achievement in 
these courses. The first examination was found 
(by the method of correlating alternate items 
and application of the Spearman Brown for 
mula) to have a reliability coefficient of .927. 
The second examination had a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .909 between repeated applications, 
five days intervening. 

Validity coefficients between the first examina 
tion and other measures of achievement in gen 
eral inorganic chemistry including standardized 
weekly quizzes, final 


tests of achievement, 


examinations and instructor’s marks ranged 


from .443 to 
coefficient for this examination of 


773 with an average validity 
Va 
lidity coefficients for the second examination 
sod to .733. 


In most cases both examinations were given 


586. 
averaged .511 and ranged from 


at the beginning and again at the end of two 
quarters of instruction so that gains as well as 
all 


experimental 


achievement could be measured. In 
the 


groups were matched as individuals on the bases 


final 
experiments, control and 
of initial seores in these examinations, percen 
tile rank in college ability tests and scores on 
other the 
Examination C A 1 Revised for measurement of 


pretests such as Iowa Placement 


aptitude in chemistry. The average of about 
sixteen 50-minute written quizzes and the aver 
examinations 


age of two 2-hour written final 


were used as additional measures of achieve 


ment. In all groups, grades in laboratory work 
which were based on laboratory note-books and 
the estimates of laboratory assistants were also 
used as measures of achievement. In the third 


experiment to be reported, two special labora- 
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tory examinations were given. These were de- 
signed by the instructor in the course, to mea- 
sure information about laboratory work. 

In order that these experiments would not be 
open to the criticism that they did not extend 
over a sufficiently long period, all of them were 
carried out in courses which were two quarters 
This means, exclusive of examination 


in length. 
periods and holidays, about twenty-two weeks 


of instruction. 

In the first experiment two groups were 
matehed as stated above. The regular plan of 
instruction consisted of three lectures, one writ- 
ten quiz, one oral quiz and five hours of labora- 
tory work per week. The control* group took 
the course according to the regular program. 
The experimental group had exactly the same 
instruction except that they spent only three 
hours per week in the laboratory and were re- 
quired to devote two hours per week to outside 


The 


assignments of laboratory work were so ar- 


reading on assigned topics in chemistry. 


ranged in all experimental groups that all 
students performed the same minimum labora- 
tory experiments, and the control group, with 
more hours of laboratory work, performed addi- 
tional experiments which were largely supple- 
mentary to the experiments in the minimum list. 
The results of this experiment at the end of two 
quarters of instruction showed the control group 
to be consistently and in some instances almost 
certainly superior.° 

In the second experiment, two matched groups 
were compared, the control group having three 
lectures, one written quiz and five hours of labo- 
ratory work per week, the experimental group 
having the same instruction except that they 
had three hours of laboratory work and one 
hour of oral quiz and classroom recitation per 
week. The results of this experiment indicate 
some superiority for the experimental group, 
but this superiority is not as consistent as that 

4In all experiments reported here, the ‘‘con- 
trol’’ group always took the course for two quar- 
ters without any modification of procedure. The 
‘*experimental’’ group always took the course 
with some modification of the laboratory instruc- 
tion as given to the control group. 

5 Certain superiority from a statistical stand- 
point in these studies is represented by 9,974 
chances in 10,000 that the obtained difference is a 
true difference greater than zero. 
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of the control group in the first experiment or 
as significant from a statistical point of view. 
It is worth while to note, however, that of 
twenty-nine between the 
achievements of these two groups, nineteen are 


differences mean 
favorable to the group having less laboratory 
work whereas only ten favor the control group. 
This is probably more significant from an edu 
vational point of view than a few very reliable 
differences favoring either group with no con 
sistent trend of differences. 

A third experiment was carried out in which 
the control group again had three hours of 
lecture, one hour of written quiz and five hours 
of laboratory work per week, while the experi 
mental group had only three hours of laboratory 
work per week, lectures and quizzes being the 
same for both groups. The results in this case 
show a very consistent though never highly re- 
liable superiority for the control group. Un- 
fortunately, a difference in motivation or interest 
enters into the comparisons in this experiment. 
The control group consisted of students major 
ing in chemistry or chemical engineering, 
whereas the experimental group consisted of 
students from the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts except for a few from the College 
The question immediately arises 
It does 


not seem unreasonable to suppose that the stu- 


of Edueation. 
as to the influence of this difference. 


dents in the control group should be more inter 
ested in the subject of chemistry since it pre 
sumably is their major interest, whereas the 
students in the experimental group are taking 
chemistry in most cases to fulfil the science 
requirement for graduation from the university. 

It was possible to throw some light on this 
question by comparing the achievement of stu- 
dents of the two types differing in this factor 
of interest but whose instruction in general 
inorganic chemistry had been identical in every 
respect. These comparisons showed differences 
in achievement, in favor of the students major 
ing in chemistry or chemical engineering, which 
were practically as consistent and as large as 
those found between the experimental and the 
control groups in the experiment last described. 
It seems rather unwarranted, therefore, to 
ascribe the superiority of the control group to 
the extra two hours of laboratory work per 
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week. It ean certainly not be ascribed wholly 
to this difference in amounts of laboratory work. 

In none of the experiments are differences 


brought out more often by the laboratory ex- 
It is 


possible that the measuring devices used may 


aminations than by any other measures. 


not have been adequate to measure some of the 
real differences due to the different amounts of 
laboratory work. On the other hand, it may 
also be that our methods of laboratory instruc- 
tion do not contribute any more to these in- 
tangible outcomes than other methods of instrue- 
tion do. Again, it may be that a difference of 
two hours per week, or 40 per cent. of the total 
laboratory time, is not sufficient to have any 
measurable effect after approximately twenty- 
two weeks of instruction. This does not seem 
likely. The results 
that two hours of laboratory out of five per 
In fact stu- 
dents who were simply deprived of two hours 
per week of laboratory apparently were at least 
as well off as those who were required to spend 


of these studies indicate 


week may not be indispensable. 


two hours per week in outside reading in place 
On the 
other hand, those who had an hour of recitation 


of the two hours of laboratory work. 


per week in place of two of the five hours of 
laboratory evidently profited by this substitu- 
tion. 

The most striking implication of these studies 
would seem to be that our methods of instruc- 
tion in college chemistry can undergo consider- 
able change and manipulation without our being 
able to detect any great effect on the results, at 
least in the present state of educational mea- 
surement. 

Our traditional and almost unbounded faith 
in particular methods of instruction and our 
belief in the scientific mind training or disci- 
plinary value of individual laboratory work in 
science would seem to need better justification. 
Granting that much intensive training in labo- 
ratory techniques may be desirable for the 
future scientist and for the laboratory techni- 
cian, we are still faced with the problem of 
providing instruction in science for a much 
larger group. The members of this group will 
in all probability never become scientists or 
even laboratory technicians, but they want to 
know, and should know, something about science. 
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They need some knowledge and understanding 
This 


sympathetic understanding of scientific research 


of what the scientist is doing for them. 


is necessary to the progress of science itself. 
One of the problems of science teaching is to 
discover the best and most economical methods 
of giving these persons such information and 
training. 
Victor H. Noui 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ACADEMIC ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
ZOOLOGISTS 

THE question of the réles played by the edu 
cational institutions of the country in the devel- 
opment of contemporary intellectual life is of 
interest to educators in general. The present 
paper is a continuation of an effort to determine 
objectively the contributions of colleges and 
universities to intellectual leadership which was 
begun some years ago’ and is supplementary to 
a larger study which is in preparation for pub- 
lication in collaboration with Professor D. B. 
Prentice. 

The appearance of 8S. W. Fernberger’s paper 
in the Psychological Review, vol. 35, on the 
“Statistical Analysis of the Members and Asso 
ciates of the American Psychological Associa 
tion for 1928,” suggested the present brief 
study, which has to do simply with the academic 
the 


Society of Zoologists in 1929 and is based upon 


antecedents of the members of American 
the list of members published in the Anatomical 
Record.” 

The association includes 463 members, and in 
nearly all cases the institutions from which the 
academic degrees were obtained are mentioned. 
There are 143 institutions of North America 
from which the undergraduate degrees were 
obtained. How the 
turned to the ranks of professional zoologists 


many of members were 


through training obtained in college is not 


capable of determination. The large number 


of institutions graduating zoologists and the 


1‘*The Distinction of College Graduates,’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 2: 316, 1915; ‘‘ The Colleges 
and Scientific Leadership,’’ ScHoo. anp Soctrery, 
19: 411, 1924; ‘*The Representation of Colleges 
in Graduate and Professional Schools,’’ ScHoor 
AND Socrety, 18: 745, 1923. 

2 Anatomical Record, 44: 305. 
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relatively small number graduated from any 
one is rather interesting. 
The following is a list of the institutions with 


the number of zoologists graduated from each: 


Harvard 16 Columbia 
6 (UCN. OY. 
Indiana 14 Dartmouth 
Kansas 14 Minnesota 
Oberlin 13 
Yale 12 
Cornell 11 
Chicago ll 


Michigan 


Syracuse 
Wisconsin 
Williams 
California 
Johns Hopkins 


PN NN NHS Oo 


Univ. Penna 10 
lowa 9 


Wesleyan 


Illinois, Ohio Wesleyan, Princeton, Stanford 


and Toronto, 5 each; Allegheny, Earlham, 


Goucher, Missouri, Mount Holyoke and North 
Carolina, 4 each; Amherst, Brown, Bryn Mawr, 
Cincinnati, Denison, DePauw, Franklin and 
Marshall, Grinnell, Lombard, Pittsburgh and 
Washington University, 3 each. 

of the 


members of the society, and sixty-one graduated 


Thirty colleges graduated two each 


only one each. 
The following list shows the institutions which 
gave the doctor’s degrees to three or more mem- 


bers of the Society of Zoologists: 


Harvard Wisconsin 


Johns Hopkins Princeton 
Columbia sryn Mawr 
Chicago Leipzig 
Illinois Munich 
Pennsylvania Iowa 


Yale 
Cornell 


Indiana 
Minnesota 
Paris 
Tokyo 


California 
Michigan 


Analyzing the numbers of bachelor’s degrees 
and doctor’s degrees given by the various insti- 
tutions, it is seen that 51 per cent. of the mem- 
bers of the their doctor’s 
degrees from five institutions: Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Chieago and Illinois; while 
53 per cent. of the bachelor’s degrees were 
granted by thirty-one institutions. The five 
furnished one half of the 
doctor’s degrees gave the bachelor’s degree to 
only 10 per cent. of the total membership, and 
the twelve institutions which granted the larg- 
est numbers of doctor’s degrees, 77 per cent. 


society received 


institutions which 
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in all, furnished only 25 per cent. of the tota] 
number of bachelor’s degrees. 

In comparing the statistics of the Psycho 
logical Society as furnished by Fernberger and 
of the Zoological Society, it is interesting to 
see what substantial agreement there is in the 
general figures. There are forty-eight institu 
tions, including twelve foreign ones, which gave 
doctor’s degrees to the psychologists, while there 
are forty-six, including fifteen foreign ones, 
which gave the doctorate to the zoologists 
Among the psychologists, 53 per cent. of the 
Ph.D.’s were furnished by four institutions, but 
these four “inspired” in undergraduate days 
less than 12 per cent. of the total membership 
Among the zoologists, the five institutions which 
granted the doctorate to 51 per cent. of the 
members “inspired” in their undergraduate days 
10 per cent. of the total. 

Again, the first ten institutions which were 
responsible for 80 per cent. of the Ph.D.’s of 
the psychologists “inspired” in their under- 
graduate days less than 24 per cent. of the 
members. Among the zoologists, the first twelve 
institutions, which furnished 77 per cent. of the 
doctor’s degrees, furnished 25 per cent. of the 
baccalaureates. 

While there is substantial agreement in num- 
bers when the institutions are grouped, as just 
indicated, there is some discrepancy when indi- 
vidual institutions are considered. Thus, the 
ten institutions in descending order responsible 
for the largest numbers of doctor’s degrees of 
the psychologists are Columbia, Chicago, Har- 
vard, Clark, Cornell, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Pennsylvania, Yale and Stanford. 
The corresponding list for the zoologists is 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Chicago, 
Illinois, University of Pennsylvania, Yale, Cor- 
nell, California and Michigan. 

The ten institutions from which the largest 
numbers of bachelor’s degrees were obtained 
by the psychologists are Harvard, Indiana, 
Columbia, Nebraska, Chicago, Yale, Michigan, 
Vassar, Illinois and Stanford. The correspond- 
ing list for the zoologists is as follows: Har- 
vard, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Oberlin, Yale, 
Cornell, Chicago, University of Pennsylvania 
and Iowa. B. W. KonKkeE 
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